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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches sub- 
mitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes for 
return if unsuitable In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself responstble 
for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in CountrRY Lire can alone be 
taken as evidence of acceptance The name and address of the owner should be 
placed on the back of all pictures and MSS 


WILD PETS OF . . 
THE GARDEN. 


NDE R this heading there is a — and interesting 
article in the 7iames of Tuesday last. It deals with 
the wild creatures which come about an ordinary 
English garden, and shows how they may be brought 
into a familiar comradeship. There is certainly 

a greater charm in making friends with a living creature that 
enjoys complete liberty than there is in shutting it up in a cage, 
just as there is a mighty difference between observing the 
natural cleverness of animals in freedom and watching the 
mechanical tricks taught them by human beings. The great 
difficulty experienced by most people in making garden pets 
is the enmity of the household cat. Occasionally in out 
‘“‘ Correspondence ’’ pages the cat has been shown acting as foster- 
mother to the very creatures which it habitually devours, but 
the apparent benevolence is due to physiological causes. A cat 
which has just had kittens may easily be induced to mother 
a little blind nestling squirrel, but except at this interesting 
point of its own history its instinct is to pounce with equal 
readiness on the old squirrel and the young one. Thus anyone 
who wishes to try the amusement of taming wild things will 
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do well to begin by getting rid of the cat. The dog is not much 
better. He is a sportsman in his heart, and if not allowed to 
give vent to his primitive lust for chasing rabbits and other 
game, he will soon learn to rush at nearly everything which 
moves in the garden. It is best to exclude the dog also, then, 
from the scene of operations. But when this is done, which 
among the little feathered and furred people can be most easily 
approached ? There is an inherent and inherited difference 
of disposition among them. The gold-crested wren, no infrequent 
visitor to the gardens round London, is almost born tame. 
Unless roughly treated it will allow itself to be stroked while 
sitting on its eggs and even try to repel the intrusion by pecking 
with its little beak. When forced out of the nest it will not 
move more than a couple of feet away. Compare the crested 
wren with a greenfinch and a contrast is visible at once. The 
greenfinch is a harmless bird which has incurred nobody's 
enmity. It does a great deal of good in the garden by eating 
seeds of weeds, but it is not of a friendly Hepuiiion. During 
a hard winter it can be induced to come and be fed, but, as far 
as our experience goes, it is not approachable in summer-time. 
In fact, it is very curious that different species of birds should 
have such different mental characteristics. The robin is by 
birthright bold and confident, the wren timid. The chaffinch 
is in its way as bold as the robin, but it has not the same confi- 
dence in the friendliness of human beings. 

There are some birds which can be wooed out of their 
apparent shyness and, in consequence, become troublesome. 
For example, the wood-pigeon, wary and difficult as he is to 
shoot in fields wherein the farmer lies in wait for him, soon 
learns that within certain precincts he has sanctuary. The 
worst of it is that he develops such an inordinate appetite for 
peas, beans and other garden produce that his friendship is 
bought at too dear a price. Even the little ringdove, sweetest 
and shyest of its kind, can easily be induced by a well-timed 
appeal to its appetite to become a pet of the garden ; but it, too, 
is a greedy beauty and, unfortunately, its taste often coincides 
with that of the owner of the garden. The writer to whom 
we have referred makes the remark that water-hens, so shy by 
nature, can be induced to attend at mealtimes. This is only 
half the truth. Where they are numerous and there is an edict 
against shooting, they soon learn to come when the chickens 
are being fed, and claim a considerable share of the food that 
should be transmuted into eggs and cold fowl. When they 
once come to depend upon human friends certain changes of 
habit have been noticed. We have seen them, for instance, 
take to nesting in the corners of haystacks instead of the alder 
bushes by the stream and, generally speaking, they are inclined 
to become much too domestic. All the same, it is very charming 
and amusing to get the birds of the waste and wild to haunt the 
garden regularly. They will eventually sing their little songs from 
its trees and bushes, and choose the shrubbery for their nesting- 
places, showing as they go through these operations a thousand 
of the graceful little characteristics which have endeared them 
to human affection. Many people have been able to win the 
confidence of birds in places much more public than a private 
garden. We have seen in the heart of a busy town the author 
of a popular hymn with sparrows perched all over him. 

A different story has to be told about the four-footed, 
especially the furred, inhabitants of the garden. The lover of 
beautiful plants and the connoisseur in home-grown vegetables 
are not inspired with any particularly sentimental affection for 
rats, mice and “‘ such small deer.”” Yet the mice are most amusing 
creatures, and, though no gardener will admit them within his 
precincts if he can help it, it is often easy enough to fix upon 
some quiet and wild spot where the tyranny of the spade is not 
exercised. Thither the shrew-mouse and the field-mouse can 
be taught to come, and as soon as they acquire confidence they 
begin to display many endearing little antics. It is possible 
to cultivate the brown rat just as easily, only it is an ordinance 
of the wild that the little rodent may not live with the big one, 
because the latter is addicted to eating his smaller cousin. One 
of the discoveries which comes from making pets of the wild 
things in the garden is that they live in continuous enmity one 
with the other, and there is scarcely one creature which does not 
thirst for the blood of some of its neighbours. 


Our Portrait Illustraton. 


UR portrait illustration this week is of the Duchess of 
Westminster and her two children. The Duchess is a 
daughter of Colonel Cornwallis-West. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 


spondence at once to him 
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—~ PORTSMAN’S luck favoured; the Twelfth this year. 
Under the circumstances, the betting would have 
been at least ten to one that the weather would 
prevent shooters going out; but, as a matter of fact, 
the day was very pleasant over most of the country. 

ie only drawback experienced by the shooters was _ that 

ere was too much “ demnition moisture”’ underfoot. The 
ing is staying at Bolton Abbey as the guest of the Duke 

{ Devonshire. His Majesty was out on Tuesday on the Barden 

loors. With him were his host, Lord Hartington, Lord Richard 

ivendish, the Earl of Kerry, Sir Ailwyn Fellowes and four 

ther guns, making ten in all. They shot over the Barden 
loors and made a bag of three hundred and thirty-three brace. 
it was a good day, and the weather, threatening in the morning, 
cleared up in the afternoon. 


Last year at this time Great Britain was as parched as 
an Arabian desert, but this year, if a Shakespearian motto 
were needed, it might be, “ Too much of water hast thou, 
poor Ophelia!’ Photographers from various parts of the 
country have been pouring into this office indubitable evidence 
of the presence of floods in the shape of hay floating about 
in lakes covering the meadows where it was grown, sheaves 
of wheat and barley borne swiftly seaward by the swollen river, 
and so on. One of the most interesting will be found repro- 
duced in our gardening section. It shows a man busily engaged 
in baling out water from the sunken path of an extremely 
pretty garden. This is the kind of year which is a terror to 
those who like either sunken paths or sunken gardens. It 
does not much matter whether the former be floored with 
cement or laid with any porous material. In one case the 
water gathers and submerges it, and in the other produces a 
puddle which makes walking impossible. 


It has often happened before, and is likely to happen again 

this year, that British farmers are not only subjected to great 
loss by the wetness of the harvesting weeks, but there is little 
likelihood of a rise in price to compensate them for it. Mr. 
\Vilson, the Secretary for Agriculture in the United States, 
n his official report predicts an unprecedented cereal return 
x this year. He estimates the value of American crops at 
(1,800,000,000. The consequences of this are likely to be 
leasant enough for the United States. Mr. Wilson thinks, 
ith good reason, that a great business boom will follow, that 
rices will fall, and the cost of living be diminished not only in 
1e United States but in all the rest of the world. In Canada 
ery much the same state of things has been noted. The 
ominion never before was so active and prosperous, and the 
irvesting prospects are excellent in the extreme. This is good 
ws for the consumer everywhere, but it is hard upon the 
ritish farmer that his interests should be systematically 
crificed. On a smaller scale it seems likely that we shall see 
repetition of the history of 1879, viz., a decrease in the cost 
| living and a depression in the value of British land. 


In certain magazines and newspapers an agitation is still 
ing kept up for the establishment of a minimum wage for 
‘ricultural labourers. We believe that the quest for anything 

the kind is hopeless, for very plain and obvious reasons. 
hat would be regarded as a minimum wage in East Anglia 
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would be scotfed at in Northumberland. Lancashire and Wilt- 
shire could never agree upon a sum. At any rate, these 
economists are falling into great error when they endeavour to 
measure the happiness or even the comfort of a cottage by the 
amount of cash passing into it. There are other and far more 
important factors. In the country itself, observers are able 
to see that those who emerge from the condition of labourers 
and are able to take a commanding position in the world are 
very seldom those who receive the largest money wages. An 
eminent statesman has told us that he and his brothers were 
brought up on an income of ten shillings a week, yet he is not 
the only one of the family who achieved a distinguished career. 
Where the labourer has plenty of produce from the garden, 
and facilities for obtaining foodstuffs from the farm, he is, in 
many instances, able to save the whole of his wages, o1 
practically so. That is why such a large proportion of the 
farmers in Northumberland have either themselves started 
as labourers or are the sons or grandsons of those who have 
done so. 





We see many who are interested in country life writing to 
the papers deploring the decrease of certain insect-eating birds, 
such as the spotted fly-catcher, the swift and all the swallow 
tribe, which catch their prey on the wing; but they do not 
seem to consider how difficult it must be for these birds, in the 
cold wet weather which has been the general feature of the 
late summer, to find the food required by themselves and by 
their young broods. On the cold wet days the scientific ento 
mologist or the collector do not go out with their butterfly nets. 
But these insect-feeding birds are entomologists not for science’s 
sake, but for life’s sake, which is a much more imperious necessity, 
and they have no skill in seeking their food on the ground. In 
stinct teaches them to hunt the air for it, and they are so consti- 
tuted that to disobey instinct’s teaching is an impossibility fot 
them. On one of the cold stormy days of this summer the 
present writer saw a great multitude of swifts hunting a late 
rise of the winged olives on the Test, long after their usual hour 
for going to roost. The birds had endured such an empty day 
that they could not afford to lose a bit of this late supper. 


WHITE MAGIC. 
A morn of May—an eve of June 
A cloudless autumn afternoon 
Many another day hath vanished 
These for me shall ne’er be banished 
When I think of them by day, 
My weariest toil is turned to play: 
When | remember them by night 
My darkened chamber beams with light 
When I see, on either hand 
Grim and fierce—that hostile band 
That so long had power to bind 
My heart in iron gyves unkind 
[ laugh at them: for I can set 
A thought against their bitter threat 
I laugh at them, I know the spell 
To trace the magic circle well 
Wherein is light and mirth and bloom 
Though all beyond be winter gloom :— 
Ihe master of all sorcery, 
Love, the Wizard, taught it me. 

AGNES S. FALCONER 


Many of our readers will, we are sure, be glad to find in 
our “ Correspondence” columns this week an excellent plan for 
destroying wasps. At this time of year these insects become 
a terrible pest both outside among the plum and pear trees, 
and also in the house. Many ineffectual means are frequently 
adopted to destroy their nests, such as filling the hole with 
tar, or pouring in boiling water or flaming paraffin. These 
devices fail, as Mrs. Cadby points out, because they do not 
destroy the grubs which hatch out daily. Her plan is to saturate 
a sponge with a solution of cyanide of potassium and place it care- 
fully by daylight in the mouth of the nest, when it will stupefy 
and kill all insects that attempt either to go in or come out, 
especially if the operator keeps dropping a supply of the 
dissolved cyanide on the sponge so as to keep up the fumes. 
But when the wasps are all lying dead on the grass it is of the 
utmost importance to take out the nests and burn or otherwise 
destroy the comb, else a new generation will at once begin 
to take the place of the dead. The writer, who has destroyed 
wasps in this way, can attest to the effectiveness of the plan. 


The large-flowered, hardy gladioli have been so greatly 
improved during recent years, and their value for garden and 
house decoration is now so much appreciated by lovers of hardy 
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flowers, that it is not surprising to find a special society devoted 
to their interests. Judging by the magnificent display that 
was got together by the National Gladiolus Society at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall on Tuesday last, the popu- 
larity of these flowers is increasing rapidly. On that occasion 
there were many exhibits of exceptional merit, and it was 
interesting to note how yellow-coloured varieties are on the 
increase. A few years ago a gladiolus of this colour was scarcely 
thought of, but now there are a number of varieties that may 
fairly be classed as yellow. Blue-flowered gladioli, too, are 
increasing, as well as those of orange, scarlet and pure white. 
When the simplicity of the cultivation of these stately flowers 
becomes better known they will, undoubtedly, play a very 
important part in the colour-schemes of our gardens during the 
late summer and early autumn months. The hybrids that 
have been raised by crossing these large-flowered varieties 
with the yellow, hooded-flowered gladiolus primulinus will, 
no doubt, prove exceptionally useful for planting by the water- 
side, where their roots may secure ample moisture. 


Among those hardy flowers which embellish our gardens 
during the late days of summer, none is more appreciated than 
the montbretia, the orange yellow flowers of which stand up so 
boldly above the sword-like foliage. During recent years a 
number of new varieties, with larger and more richly coloured 
flowers than the type, have been put into commerce, and the 
charm of herbaceous borders is considerably added to by these 
beautiful flowers. At the Royal Horticultural Society’s show 
held at Vincent Square on Tuesday last visitors were greatly 
charmed with the newest of all montbretias, a magnificent 
flower named Star of the East. Like many of its excellent 
forbears, it was raised in a Norfolk garden, hence its name. 
rhe flower, like others of its type, is star-shaped and of a beautiful 
clear orange yellow colour, this being diffused with scarlet at 
the back of the petals. Many of the individual flowers shown 
measured 4} inches in diameter, a size that our old-time florists 
would have considered impossible. 


Sir Henry Morris will command a considerable amount 
of sympathy for the lament he has raised about the discordant 
noises made by motor horns. These instruments are now 
manufactured in an extraordinary variety. Some, like the 
nightingale, are “‘ most musical, most melancholy.’” They wail 
so pleasantly, on the country road at any rate, as to lull rather 
than stimulate the sense of danger. In the manufacture of 
others it would seem that the inventors have aimed chiefly at 
thrilling the human soul with terror. They have contrived 
to produce some of the most unholy noises that have been heard 
since the beginning of the world. The practical question raised 
is whether the choice of horns should be left to the discretion 
of the owner or driver of a car, or whether it might not be 
advisable to place them under some kind of control. It might 
be good, too, to issue some directions about the energy expended 
in hooting. Some drivers seem to take a positive delight in 
sounding their instruments in season and out of season, for good 
reasons and for no reason at all, while others carry reticence 
to the opposite extreme. It would conduce to the comfort of 
the general public if a via media could be found. 

Very curious reading is to be found in the report of the 
Bible Society in Queen Victoria Street. The work of this 
society proves that the oldest Book is still the most popular, 
since about seven and a-half million copies were distributed 
last year. But the colporteurs who carry on the work of 
distribution do not find it all plain sailing. They encounter 
many adventures. At Sorgues, near Avignon, one was “ pelted 
with potatoes and melon rind” by violent Anarchists. In 
Middle Franconia, so great is the prejudice against Bible 
distribution that it is likened to “ the spreading of cancer among 
the people.” In the city of Trent a colporteur was “ kidnapped 
and imprisoned in the back kitchen of a house ’’ where his 
Bibles were burnt before his eyes. On the Burmese borderland 
a colporteur had to sleep on a hill-top in the open air. Another 
Burmese colporteur very nearly stepped on a “ deadly viper 
half-concealed in the long grass.’” On another occasion he met 
a leopard face to face and escaped only by climbing a tree, the 
leopard watching him for four hours. From these samples it 
would appear that work which George Borrow found so 
interesting is still capable of yielding plenty of excitement. 


A correspondent writes in regard to the note in last week’s 
issue on Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new organisation that there 
was established nineteen years ago a Women’s Local Government 
Society for the very purpose at which Mrs. Ward aims. Indeed, 
she herself was a member of it and a subscriber to its funds 
until very recently. It originated in a committee which was 
formed in November, 1888, to secure the return of women to 
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the first London County Council, so that the society may bh 
said to have been in existence for nearly a quarter of a century 
It has branches actively working all over the country to secur: 
the election of women to municipal bodies. Its difficulty has 
lain in the statutory disabilities which still remain against 
women and which it has tried to remove by the Local Government 
Qualification Bill. Another difficulty that tells against wome1 
candidates is that municipal elections are almost always fought 
on party lines, so that they have to run an independent candidat 
who has only an indifferent chance. It is true that there ar 
200 Boards of Guardians still without any women member: 
but there are no fewer than 643 such Boards in England an 
Wales, and 443 of them have 1,320 women Guardians. 


It will not be very easily believed by those in the Midland 
who have been suffering under a deluge, that country-folk in th 
South-Eastern parts of England, in spite of some recent thunde 
rains, are menaced with something in the nature of a wate 
famine. We hear of several country houses short of water, an: 
that at an unusually early date for this calamity to befal them 
even by August Ist. Of course this district has had nothin; 
like the rainfall further North, yet neither has it been so forgotte: 
by the rain this year as to account in any way for the shortag 
of water in the wells. It seems tolerably sure that these well 
in their depths are now feeling the effect of the prolonge: 
drought of last summer. It is a singular point that the deepe 
wells, which supply houses rather than cottages, are the wors: 
off. 


“SI JAVAIS UN ARPENT.” 
If I had an acre of land, 

Two ducks, a drake and a cow 
Oh wouldn’t it just be grand 

To flee all that bothers me now 

If I had an acre of land !— 


If 1 had an acre of land, 
A cottage, a sty and a pig, 
Fresh air and my livirg to hand 
Oh sure then I'd just dance a jig 
If I had an acre of land! 


If I had an acre of land, 
A cottage, some hens and a wife, 
Oh sure then ye’ll just understand 
I'd really be set up for life. 
If I had an acre of land! 


If | had an acre of land, 
There’s wearisome taxes to pay 
My wife I maybe could not stand 
The rain might well spoil all the hay— 
—If I had an acre of land !— 
WILLIAM Howarp 


The Wimbledon Common Extension Committee, and 
especially their indefatigable hon. secretary, Mr. Richardson 
Evans, are to be congratulated on the probability of all thei 
efforts for the good of the community being crowned with 
early success. The general purpose of the committee's existence 
is to secure, as common land, that intervening ground of some 
eighty or so acres between Wimbledon Common and Coombe 
Hill which formed part of the estate of the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge. Thanks to the liberal subscriptions of residents i 
the neighbourhood, particularly of Dr. Longstaffe, portions of 
the land have already been secured. As a grant in aid of the 
purchase of the remainder, the town of Wimbledon has recently 
consented to contribute ten thousand pounds, and with this 
example before it, it is hoped that the Surrey County Council 
will help with a subscription. 


In an ordinary season the exponents of the game of chess 
expose themselves to a certain amount of good-humoured chat! 
by holding their championship meeting at a time of the yeat 
when other people are playing lawn tennis and going to cricket 
matches. Chess is essentially a winter game. It is best played 
like Sarah Battle’s whist, with a “clean hearth, a clear fir 
and the rigour of the game.” But in this Arctic summer 
playing chess appears to be one of the most suitable, and certainly 
one of the most comfortable, amusements. This year the 
Congress is being held at Richmond, and the chief event is 
for the championship of Great Britain. There are twelv: 
competitors, who will probably be found very closely matched, 
inasmuch as Mr. Atkins, who has been victorious for six years 
in succession, is unable to compete this year. There are 
several other tournaments, notably one for the women’s 
championship. 
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OTTER-HUNTING IN THE SEA. 


NEW and 
interest- 
ing eXx- 

ience of the 
sternCounties’ 
ter-hounds is 
orded in the 
ies of photo- 
iphs we show 
this and the 
owing pages. 
st June, at 
invitation of 
Marquess of 
ham, they 
da visit to 
ot Isle of 
ran. We 
d not say 
vy well this 
utiful island 
known to 
h Englishmen 
| Scotchmen. 
climb Goat- 

is one of 
ose early 


ats of 
)u ntaineering W. Abrey. SWIMMING AN 
iich the 
ing visitor delights to have performed. The streams 
the island are very well known also. They are 


ical upland brooks, tumbling down from the mountain- 
es in the usual stony channel and making dancing little 
scades that charm the town-weary eyes of visitors who 
nd their summer holidays at Corrie or Brodick. They 
ntain a liberal supply of small trout, for which the angler 
ies his craft in the clear summer days with a red worm. 





ON THE 








Most of us as- 
sociate the 
island, howevel 
less with ideas 
of active sport 
than with the 
memory ol 
summer days 
spent in loung 
ing among the 
glens or by the 
sea cliffs, watch 
ing the wild 
birds, and espe 
cially the gannet 
which cruises up 
and down the 
coast, dropping 
to the wate 
every now and 
then with a 
splash as it 
dives in search 
ol its finny prey 
It was the 
streams that the 
otter - hounds 
were meant to 
OTTER IN THE SEA. Copyright draw. But, as 
will be remem 

bered, the months of April and May this year were uncom 
monly dry. In many districts April established a_ record 

by never producing a single shower of rain. The early part 

of May was equally droughty, and no rain to speak of fell 

until June was fairly advanced. Everybody knows what 

the effect of all this is on a mountain stream. What was 

a roaring torrent in midwinter becomes in surmmer a_ mer 
white thread of water, dribbling between stones ot 
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o, 
= 


: 
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glistening in the bracken. Only at 
places does it widen out into a pool, 
which gradually shrinks within its 
stony shores. At first the otters 
have reason to rejoice in this gradual 
drying up of their feeding-place, 
because the trout on which they feed 
are forced 
which they cannot escape. The 
otter can thus work his wicked will 
upon them. This he proceeds to do, 
and no doubt receives a considerable 
amount of human help in the process. 
The wandering schoolboy would not 
be what he is if his heart did not 
leap with delight at the glancing 
sight of the trout as they rush for 
cover, in a place where escape is not 
possible. They hide beneath stones, 
and for better concealment will run 
under any weeds or even up holes 


in the bank. But this only gives 
zest to the fun of catching them. 
They call it “ guddling ”’ or “ gump- 


ing’ in Scotland, as distinguished 
from the method known as tickling. 
In the last-mentioned operation the 
‘sportsman ”’ inserts his hand so 
softly under the belly of the trout 


together in pools from-~ 
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that it never seems to feel the im- 
pact till the fingers close like the 
teeth of a steel trap and the victim 
is flung on the bank. There is a 
good deal of tickling done when the 
water is at its normal height, but 
guddling is possible only where the 
fish are, practically speaking, 
marooned. This is all in regard 
to the smaller pools. Those of larger 
size fascinate the poachers who 
abound in every part of rural Scot- 


land. They ply the “cleck” and 
the well-laid leister till no fish are 
left. The combined efforts of poacher, 


schoolboy and otter soon effect a 
diminution of the fish, and it is a 
disputed point whether this is or is 
not beneficial to the river as a trout 
stream. However, this is not the 
point at the present moment. The 
result we have to do with is that the 
otters, finding their natural sources 
of food supply dried up, betook 
themselves to the sea, to which they 
were followed by the otter-hounds, 
which took very kindly to the new 
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type of hunting to which they wer 
introduced. During the sixteen day 
of the visit practically the whole « 
the island was hunted except about 
six miles of coast on the north-west 


side between Dongarie and Loch 
Ranza. The hunting was totally 


different from anything the members 
had seen before. Hounds were out 
on ten days (a hard time for them and 
also, methinks, for Master and field 
as the going was principally over 
nothing but rocks), and marked or 
found fifteen otters and killed three 
a very good performance considering 
the difficulties they had to contend 
with. The otters were mostly lying 
in the huge cairns, or dens as they ar 
locally termed, and although the pack 
marked them in fine style, it was 
impossible to shift them from most 
of these immense fortresses, which 
often extended along the cliffs for 
one hundred yards or more, and 
through which the otters could roam 
at their own will. 

The terriers, however, bolted 
a large otter from a den at Druma 
doon Point, and after a fast hunt 
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hounds killed him on the rocks. Another good hunt took place 
in Dongarie Wood, where after hunting a magnificent drag, 
during which the terriers tried two or three likely dens without 
result, hounds found him lying rough in covert, a merry hunt 
ensuing before they nailed him as he was evidently making for 
the sea. From the meet at Sliddery Bridge, drawing along 
the shore, the 
pack hit off a 
red-hot drag at 
the foot of the 
Marsh Burn, 
ind carrying it 
vith tremendous 
irive up the hill- 
side, they ran 
heir otter down 
n the thick 
rorse and 
wacken, finally 
riumphing after 
1. very fast 
wenty minutes. 
[he most event- 
ul day was from 
he meet at 
orrie, for in a 
lraw of about 
line miles, over 
he most beauti- 
ul and rugged 
cenery in the 
sland, during 
vhich we crossed 
the celebrated 
Sannox Glen, we 
viewed four 
itters. marked 
another to 
ground and W. Abrey. 
hunted the drag 
of a sixth, a record hard to beat. Three otters were drawn at 
once from a cairn close to the Cock of Arran, all immediately 
taking to sea, one of which we hunted for over two hours, and 
although hounds swam him and marked him magnificently, 
time after time, we had in the end to own defeat. This was 
voted by all to have been a red-letter day and one worth 
coming all the way to take part in. The Marquess has 
kindly invited the Hunt to visit the island again next year, 
and now knowing the country we ought to improve consider- 
ably on this record. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


Crop PROSPECTS IN AUGUST. 


USING THE 


ARLY in August it ought to be possible to obtain a fairly 
correct idea of the harvest, but it is not on this occasion 
possible as yet to estimate the full effects of the rain. 
The official forecasts do not seem to take them into account 
to as large an extent as is desirable. On Sunday we walked 

over the crops on several farms in Middlesex and Hertfordshire, 
and their appearance was decidedly misleading, as the cereals in 
nearly every case had begun to sprout. This is the more surprising 
because the grain is not laid with the wind and wet. The truth 
is that it came up so thinly in the arid months of April and May 
that it is not heavy enough to get laid. Obviously the sprouting 
vill deteriorate the value very much. The Board of Agriculture 
has issued a report on the state of the crops that certainly cannot 
be called optimistic, yet we doubt if it discloses the worst of the 
ituation. We are told, for instance, that the estimates of the 
ield of wheat have undergone a slight reduction in the month ; 
ut this is only one point, the crop being described at the present 
moment as about two per cent. below the average. It is said 
hat barley has improved; but it must be remembered that, 
Ithough newly issued, the report was prepared for August rst, 
nd the rain since then has made a sad difference in the quality of 
he barley. The importance of this lies in the fact that, as the best 
rices are obtained for malting purposes, the falling off in quality 
s sure to produce much more than a corresponding falling off in 
rice. Oats are described as a very poor crop, and returned as 
‘n per cent. below the average. Good crops of this cereal are, 
owever, being cut in the extreme North and South-West and in 
entral Wales. Beans have suffered severely from the lack of 
mshine, and peas have gone still further wrong owing to the wet 
eather. This factor is also responsible for a great deterioration 
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of the potato crop, especially in Lincolnshire, where disease is 
stated to be widespread. The state of the potato crop is not so 
bad in the other potato-growing districts ; but ‘‘ Sunshine is badly 
needed to save the crop from further injury.” Other roots have 
not greatly suffered, and some of them seem to have thriven 
Mangolds, for example, have improved, and 

the yield is 


in the rain. 


expected to be 
about one per 
cent. above the 
average. Turnips 
and swedes have 
made vigorous 
growth, and with 
drier weather the 
outlook with 
regard to them 
would be very 
promising. The 
report in regard 
to hay is very 
serious. There 
was a slight im- 
provement in the 
vield above what 
had been CX- 
pected, but after- 


wards the wet 
weather played 
havoc. Much olf 


the hay, both 
meadow hay and 
rotation hay, was 
spoilt after being 
cut. \ great 
deal of it is still 
Copyright. standing. Neithe 
in quality nor in 
quantity can the return now come up to the average. This is 
the more vexatious because, in spite of everything, the price 
of hay continues to be high. The report on the fruit crops 
is highly interesting. Apples are a small crop in the West 
of England, but about the average in Went Plums are short 
in most parts of the country Pears are a very mixed lot In some 
orchards they have done exceptionally well, and in others have 
proved practically a failure. The outlook, then, is not very brilliant, 
even according to the official reporters, and, as we have hinted, 
their estimate probably errs on the side of being too sanguine 
It may be useful to add to this a summary of the special reports 
contributed to the Times newspaper. Here it is stated outright 
that hay is hopelessly ruined, though meadows have yielded heavily 
Reference is made to complaints of mildewing wheat, laid barley, 
broken-down oats, empty bean straw, rotting peas, weedy roots 
and spoilt hay. Of wheat it is said that the present crop is ‘* much 
behind that of last year at the same date and its quality inferior.” 
Barley is a huge crop, but has been “‘ partially or wholly ruined” 
by the rain. Oats are better than last year. Beans have gone 
back, and there is a very depressing note about potatoes. 
HORSES AT THE AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. 

A characteristic of the agricultural shows this vear since the 
holding of the Royal at Doncaster in the first week of July has been 
the exclusion of, practically speaking, all livestock except horses, 
owing to the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease. Yet, it is a 
remarkable fact that, judged by the attendance of the public, 
those shows have not been less attractive than usual. In fact, 
it is safe to say that they have been better attended this year than 
they were in the preceding year. This appears to convey a lesson 
to the organisers of such exhibitions. The beautiful sheep and 
cattle which appear at the shows appeal almost exclusively to a 
little band of instructed experts. The average spectator, though 
he may very well be able to see the difference between a really 
first-rate animal and a moderate one, is puzzled when it comes to 
be a decision between five or six competitors all of which are of 
the first rank. Except in a case now and then, he cannot under- 
stand the reason for the final decision of the judges. We are at 
the moment speaking of those who breed livestock. To those who 
do not, cattle are, to say the least of it, not very fascinating. But 
the horse is altogether different. Nearly everybody has a direct 
or indirect interest in the horse. What is more to the point, he 
actually does things, while a ram or a bull only stands to be looked 
at. The horse runs, leaps over obstacles, draws a carriage and 
performs many other acts which please the eye and stir the imagina- 
tion. Anyone who tries to imagine an agricultural show without 
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horses will be able to form an idea of the vast importance of the 
horse in an agricultural show And the history of the shows held 
during the course of the present year affords a striking testimony 
to the fact that the horse is a host in himself. The moral would 
appear to be that there should be more jumping, more riding and 
driving and, generally speaking, more equine display at all shows 


whi h hope to be suc essful 
CATTLE-FEEDING EXPERIMENTS AT [EDINBURGH 


In reference to certain remarks about the feeding qualitics 
of bran which appeared in our pages a few weeks ago, there has been 
forwarded to us a pamphlet by Mr. William Bruce showing the 
results of testing coco-nut cake and wheat bran as against linseed 
cake. Mr. Bruce, who is known as a cautious and careful investi 
gator, says that the results “ at least show that the foods unde1 
trial were not inferior to linseed cake in putting a finish on the 
cattle. This is further borne out by the prices realised by the 


two late consignments, which averaged 43s. 7d., 44s. and 44s. 4d 


COWES 


HE Cowes Regatta Week that is just over will long 
be remembered as the worst experienced for some 
thirty years. Wild winds and welter seas kept many 
of the principal yachts at their moorings day afte 
day, and the big events, such as the matches for the 

King’s and German Emperor's Cups, were quite spoilt. A 
goodly fleet certainly started in the former event, but a wild 
squall of wind and rain encountered in the neighbourhood 
of the Warner Light-vessel sent the majority of the yachts 
struggling 
back to the 
Roads. Only 
three remained 
to complete the 
course, and of 
these, Lord 
Dunraven’s 
Cariad came 
home a gallant 
winner, It is 
fortunate that 
the yachts 
emerged from 
the ordeal ol 
the great Warner 
squali without 
serious disaster, 
lor several ol 
them were 
caught with more 
canvas aloft 
than the uncer- 
tain weather 
warranted The 
German Em 
peror’s big 
schooner Meteor 
in particular, 
had an exciting 
experience, the 
vessel being 
hove down in 
the squall until 
her decks were 
buried to the 
companion _ be- 
neath the seeth 
ing water, and 
when she righted 
the yacht had 
some six feet 
of water in 
her hold. 

There were 
many fine racing 
craft in the 
Roads, and one 
that attracted 
a good deal of 
attention was Mr. 
re a Allom’s 
fifteen - métre 


cutter Ist ria W. U. Kirk & Sons 
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for the lots fed respectively on linseed cake, coco-nut cake and 
bran.’ We cannot reproduce his table here, but the paragraph 
at the end about the quality of the beef is of very great importance. 
The animals were in each case cut up and retailed by the purchasers. 
These reports testify to the high quality of the beef. No fault 
was found with any of it, and no distinctions were made. The 
carcases were generally described in the highest terms. The 
linseed-cake-fed cattle yielded 58°55 per cent. of the live weight 
as dressed carcases, the coco-nut cake 58°67 and the bran 60 per 
cent. These figures seem to justify the difference in the prices 
obtained per cwt. for the cattle in the respective lots. 

We have not gone into the details of the question, as that 
would have necessitated the printing of a number of tables, but 
practical breeders of stock will do well to obtain the little pamphlet 
in which Mr. Bruce has explained the character and given the 
results of his experiment. Many of them would find it useful 
because it often happens, in the country especially, that one kind 
of food is more easily available than another 


WEEK. 


which recently recaptured the International Cup wrested 
from us by Germany last year. The cutter has no 
pretensions to good looks, but she is unquestionably one 
of the best all-round racing yachts hitherto produced under the 
existing rules. In designing her Mr. Nicholson has introduced 
several novelties which have proved entirely successful. One 
of these is her mast, which is of enormous length and in three 
sections, the uppermost portion filling the vole of topsail-yard. 
This “ fishing-rod ’’ mast, towering above those of the othe 
yachts of hei 
class, gives the 
blue cutter a 
rather peculiar 
appearance 
when it has no 
topsail set upon 
it; but the ab- 
sence of a top 
sail-yard makes 
for a saving in 
weight and wind- 
age. Anothet 
novelty is the 
vacht’s dinghy 
which has been 
built to fit in 
the steering well 
the helmsman 
standing in th 
boat when he is 
at the tiller. 
By this method 
of stowage the 
cutter’s decks 
are not encum- 
bered, and the 
men have more 
room to work 
the gear. The 
other new “ fif 
teen,” The Lady 
Anne, which, 
like most of the 
yachts that 
come from the 
famous Fairlie 
yard, is very 
pleasing to the 
eye, also found 
many admirers, 
and now that 
she is thorough- 
ly tuned up is 
a worthy an- 
tagonist to 
Istria, and 
the two should 
have some keen 
racing during 
the closing 
matches of the 
season. 
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> COUNTRY OF THE KING. 
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JOHN DRINKWATER. 
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HERE was a King so 
powerful that all the 
things that he desired 

were his. Dominion over many 

lands and many princes, trea- 

sure-houses containing nothing 
it beauty, broad pastures and plough lands, rich gardens and 
rosperous orchards, good fighting-men and just counsellors 

il were his. And he had a palace which was the wonder 
f the world. Travellers from far countries, while they were 
t a league away, saw its great carven doors and shining roof 
nd balanced domes and turrets standing above long flights of 
eps that led down to terraces of flowers and pools and fountains, 
.nd white pigeons wheeled all day about the domes, and white 
~acocks strutted on the terraces, and through the great carven 

doors came the sound of music, for the King was a friend of the 
nusic-makers. Their gallery in the great hall of the palace was 

hung with tapestries of which no man could say the price, and the 

iilings were carved and coloured. The hall itself was yet more 
wonderful than the outside of the palace, for many of the world’s 
most skilled artificers had won their ransom in making it beautiful. 

[he roof was very high, of the blue not of the sky but of the sea, 

carried on gold fluted columns. Great bronze lamps hung from 
ilver pins, and the floor was of polished marble, so that the raiment 

of the dancing-girls was reflected like little clouds passing over it, 
and gleaming fins flashed from white-lipped basins. And in the 
hall were the feasting-board and the chairs of the counsellors and 
the thrones of the King and Queen. For among all his treasures 
the King had one above them all for beauty. Her name had been 
the cry in a hundred battles and the music of a hundred songs. 
She was much younger than the King. And the King, in all the 
splendour of his power, was not happy, for he knew that the Queen 
did not love him. She, too, was not happy, for she, too, knew 
this. But she was young, and she had dreams for consolation, 
and the love that was in herself when the leaves whitened in the 
wind and the birds were mad with singing. The King was growing 
old, and he had no dreams, and could only find a little peace by 
lying to himself or listening to the music from the gallery, or 
carrying on his plans of war and government. 

No word was ever spoken between them of this trouble, and 
often they would walk together along the terraces or listen to the 
tales of some travelling man, so that the people had no knowledge 
of the little love that there was. And the King gave her every- 
thing that she desired, and sometimes she was sorry for him. 

Day by day the grief in the King’s heart grew greater, and the 
che in the Queen’s heart more terrible. And she, being young, 
began to look towards all the corners of the earth for healing ; 
but the King, being old, looked only towards death. And one day, 
vhen he was walking with the wisest of his counsellors, he spoke. 

‘‘ What trouble in the world is the greatest trouble ? ”’ 

And the counsellor answered: “ Sire, tell it to me. For the 
reatest trouble is that which is present. To a maimed man a 
roken finger is a trouble greater than the fall of cities. The 
reatest trouble to you, sire, is the trouble of to-day. What is it ?”’ 

The King spoke again. “I have lands and armed men, and 
hey yield me their fruits and they obey me. But I am a bankrupt 

1 content. For I have a Queen, and I love her and her beauty, 
ut I have not her love. No one of my people knows it, but she 
nows it, and I.” 

And the counsellor looked incredulous ; 
nued: ‘I tell you I know it.” 

But whom, then, does she love ? 

The King’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ She loves no man. What made 
uu think of that ?’’ And then, angrily, “‘ You speak treasonably.”’ 

‘“* Sire,’’ said the counsellor, “‘ the truth and treason are not 
lows. It isin a woman to love, and who shall say when or where ? 

ve thought her love was yours. You say that it is not. Then 
will be another’s, now or then. You love her?” 

“ Indeed, indeed,”’ said the King. 

“Then give her all that a man may give; 
her. You cannot do this yourself, you tell me. 
e to find the man who will.” . 

The counsellor was too bold. The King looked long at him. 
iY manv vears the old man hac counselled well, and his service 
od him now in good stead. 


but the King con- 


quicken the love 
Then make her 






fl 


‘“ You may go,” said the master. 

For an hour the King walked 
among the flowers. None dared to 
speak to him, for the old counsellor 
had said that the King was displeased. 
Sometimes he would stop to watch 
the white pigeons in the sun, sometimes to slip a rosebud through 
his fingers. But all the time he had but one thing in his mind 
““ Make her free to find the man who will.” 

Presently the Queen came down the path towards him. Her 
beauty had never been so wonderful. But he saw her looking 
towards all the corners of the earth. He spoke to her: ‘ Little 
Queen, little Queen, why do you not love me ?”’ 

He had never spoken of this before. 
to answer, and he said again: 
for a grain of your love.” 

The Queen looked in his face Chere were tears in his eves, 
his kind grey eyes. And still she did not know what to say, and 
she turned back to the palace, looking again towards all the corners 
of the earth, but a little less diligently than before 


/ - 
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She did not know what 
“ Little Queen, little Queen, oh 


It was evening. The board in the great hall was cleared, the 
bronze lamps threw pools of light on to the marble floor and up 
into the blue roof, and the gallery was full of music. The King 
was very sorrowful, for since they had spoken in the garden no word 
had passed between the Oucen and him. She had sat beside him 
at the board, but neither had known what thing to sav to the other, 
and now she had gone out of the hall with her women. The dancing 
girls moved like shadows over the polished marble, and everything 
was rhythmical, but there was no rhythm in his soul. ‘‘ Then 
make her free to find the man who will.’”’” He, who was lord of so 
many things, had conquered so much, and given so greatly—it 
was bitter, bitter. 

A servant came into the hall. 
the mountains.”’ 

No minstrel was ever refused at those doors. He was voung, 
and comely as a young man should be. He went up to the King’s 
throne and knelt, and then took his place on a seat that was brought 
out for him. With his harp in front of him, he looked round the 
hall unti! there was silence. He sang a short song of his people 
and their wars. His voice was clear and full of music, and his 
fingers knew the strings as lovers. There was no sound when he 
had finished ; all knew that it was but a prelude. He paused for 
a few moments and then began once more. It was a love-poem 
that he sang now, one that he himself had made. The King was 
no mean judge of poetry, and he knew that this was alive with the 
full passion of youth and austere self-knowledge. The dancing- 
girls drew close to cach other, some of them weeping ; the fighting- 
men felt their strength vibrate to the intensity of the song, and the 
wise counsellors were as children. The minstrel’s triumph was 
complete, and, as he finished, the hall was loud with praise. Then 
the King spoke to him: ‘‘ Whither do you travel ? ”’ 

[ go eternally seeking—I know not what,”’ said the Minstrel 
[ am a poet, and that is a wonderful thing. My poems and my 
music bring me praise and friends wherever I go. But always I 
seek the thing that shall make in me a poem greater than I have 
ever made. I have it surging in the deeps of my being, but I cannot 
send it forth. It is full of all the mystery of all love and life, but 
{! may utter no word of it—yet. I must find the force that shall 
loosen it. I know not what it may be—a dawn, perhaps, or the 
shock of some swift battle, or the laughter of men at labour, o1 
mavbe a woman. Icannot tell. But it will come.” 

“Sing again, O minstrel,”’ said the King. 

And thinking that to hear him would please the Queen whom 
he loved in vain, he sent for her while the poet was making ready 
She came into the hall obediently and sat in her throne beside the 
King while evervone stood. Then there was silence again, and the 
King made a sign to the minstrel to begin. But the poet’s hands 
were quiet and his lips did not move. He saw nothing in the whole 
world but the Queen’s face. And he looked at her long, and 
gradually a wonderful joy stirred his lips and eyes and cheeks to a 
profound yet scarcely seen laughter. And as he gazed at her the 
soldiers and the wise men turned anxiously to the King, fearing 
for his wrath with a stranger so presumptuous. And still the 
poet saw nothing but the beautiful face of the Queen. And 


\ minstrel, sire, from beyond 
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the King rose angrily from his throne and cried, ‘‘ Come, 
come, begin !”’ 

The poet slowly turned his eyes from the Queen to the King, 
and they were full of exultation. He struck the strings of his harp 
and his voice rang out through the hall. Phrase after phrase 
feil from his lips, shining with beauty, each one touching the last 


perfection of human speech. All the visible loveliness of the 
earth, all the secret adventures of the spirit, were shaped into 
jewelled utterance in the service of love. All knew that here was 


something greater, more faultless, than had yet been stricken from 
the voice of man. The song that had lain captive in the poet’s 
soul was freed. 

As he sang the King watched the Queen, and he saw that she 
no longer looked towards all the corners of the earth. And then 
he looked at the poet ; but there was no need to look, for the song 
told him that the fierce desire had been fulfilled, the long-sought 
inspiration found. As for the Queen, she saw nothing of the 
King. 

And the poet ? Until the middle of his song he saw the Queen 
only, and then again his eyes turned to the old King. And he saw 
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the hunger and grief in the old King’s face, and he knew, as poets 
do know. He stopped, quite suddenly, and, taking a knife from 
his girdle, he drew it across the strings of his harp, severing them 
and cried, “‘I cannot finish. It had come, it had come, but | 
cannot finish. It may not be.” 

And no one in the hall understood him, save the old King 
and his young Queen, and they were all amazed. But as the poet 
cried out the King looked across the ha!l to where the great carve: 
doors opened out into the starry night, and standing on the thres 
hold he saw a figure, cloaked. And he knew that it was Death 
waiting for him. And he rose, and, turning to the Queen, spoke 
“Little Queen, little Queen, you could not love me. An 
because you were young and had dreams you looked towards a 
the corners of the earth. And he has come. And I was old an 
had no dreams, and I could only look towards death. And he 
too, has come. And the poet’s harp is broken, but he will finis 
his song. Little Queen, little Queen, good-bye.” 

And the old King kissed the Queen on the lips and passed acros 
the marble floor, through the great carven doors, and went out int 
the night with his companion. 


4A LAND OF EXTRAORDINARY ENCHANTMENT. 


HE real character of Ireland begins to assert itself 

when, travelling westward, the trim hedges and 

English fields near Dublin give place, beyond 
Mullingar, to wild, austere country, whose wide sweeps 

are broken only by stone walls and twisted thorns. 

[hen there creeps into the atmosphere a subtle something 
which it is very difficult to put into words—something that is 
the very antithesis of English life and ideals. There is an 
absence of practical thrift and energy, an air of wildness and 
neglect, which all the new, square-built Government cottages 
can do nothing to lessen, for they obtrude themselves merely 
as foreign excrescences upon the landscape. Much more typical 
are the ruins that lie thickly over the country-side—once com- 
fortable farms or snug little cottages, now crumbling heaps of 
rough stone, with only the great, open chimney still standing, 
as a nesting-place for birds. The other day, down a winding 
boreen "’ (a narrow lane), I came upon a collection of ruins 
that had been a good-sized farm, surrounded by barns and 


outbuildings. Ivy and nettles masked the crumbling stones 
a couple of larches had been blown against the wall of the larges 
barn and completed its ruin ; in the yard the old stone hand 
mill had toppled sideways on its base of supporting stones 
The roof of the house had fallen in, the old rafters broken by 
the weight of decaying thatch ; but the rooms were still as th: 
owner had lived in them. Nothing had been taken away 
nothing disturbed ; the furniture, clocks, rugs were still in thei: 
places, mouldering away under the open sky. The pigeon 
holes of an eighteenth century bureau had broken beneath the 
weight of age-yellowed papers ; but one drawer stood half-open 
as if the owner had been called away while looking through som« 
letters. The leg of a chest of drawers had given way, till it 
sank, drunken-wise, against a folding table with hand-turned 
legs ; a white-faced clock hung on the wall beside a tall, oak 
press, whose doors, falling off their hinges, gave a mysterious 
glimpse into dim, inner recesses. Brass knobs and handles 
had turned a peacock blue with damp ; patches of mould, moss 
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and lichen made green and grey splashes on wood and floor and 
ragged rugs; but still the room waited, open to sun and wind 
and rain, for the owner who never came home. Surely some 
[rish Rip Van Winkle had strolled out one summer afternoon, 
fifty years ago, to the fairy mound two fields away, and there, 
encircled by the moss-grown moat and ring of rough grey stones, 
had dreamed away half a century in the twinkling of an eye. 
One looked to see him return down the “ boreen’”’ now, grey- 
bearded, dim-eyed, old and crooked as the fairy thorns; but 
no one came, only the breeze stirred softly through the bare 
larch twigs, and from the broken roof the rain dripped as steadily 
as the ticking of a ghostly clock. 

Such deserted homesteads, ruins at every turn of the road, 

every corner of the fields, mouldering away in unlovely and 
uncared-for decay, create a sense of overwhelming desolation 
which the land itself—truly “a land of ruins and weeds’ 
does nothing to allay. The country is in no sense beautiful ; 
it has been called flat, though in reality there are never twenty 
yards of level going on road or field. An Irishman back from 
the States said to me, “ It is what we should call rolling prairie 
out there’; and for anyone who has seen the corn plains of 
Canada, or the wild prairies of Mexico or Texas, the description 
exactly fits. Low hill behind low hill, mound beyond mound, 
they stretch away south for over thirty miles, to where the long 
line of the Slieve Bloom Mountains shows faintly cobalt against 
the pale winter sky. The only boundaries consist of loose 
tone walls, as ruined as the cottages, their gaps sometimes 
stuffed with thorn branches, but more often left just as the 
lying hoof of a hunter sent them down. There is no contrast 
n the fields of red ploughed earth with golden stubble ; no 
oung winter oats show vivid green against the deeper emerald 
{ root crops; as far as the eye can see stretches an expanse 
{ greyish green pasture, broken only by grey walls, pierced 
'y grey rocks, under a low, grey sky—a study in grey that is 
‘lieved only by the warmer colouring of the bogs. 

Before coming to Ireland I had asked many Irishmen 
hat a bog was like, and no two gave the same answer. One 
iid that bogs were green, another purple, a third brown, a 
urth confessed that he really could not tell—and now I realise 
hy a bog is so difficult to describe. Seen under a frosty, 
range sunset, the purples merge into crimson and deep blood 
d, while the browns fade to golden yellow or silvery fawn 
a colour-scheme whose rich depth suggests a carpet 
ym the old hand -looms of Teheran. Yet for all the clear 

, there is nothing of the “‘ tang,”’ the keen invigoration of an 
nglish frost ; as the sky pales from orange to primrose, and 


so to apple green, the spirit broods and dreams silently over the 
great stretches that have never been violated by the plough 
and everywhere is the memory of “ old, far-oft, unhappy things 
and battles long ago.”’ Or take a long line of bog-road, with 
a deep, amber brown stream on either side ; here the bog is 
covered with a tall, rush-like grass, that is an Indian yellow shot 
with red in autumn, but bleaches as winter comes on to paler 
vellow, and then a faint fawn that merges to silver grey. After 
heavy rain, when the clouds are clearing, the pools among the 
yellow grass reflect the patches of wintry sky, giving an effect 
of Damascus steel-work inlaid with gold, only here the gold is 
Damascened with steel. In another place, even in mid-winter, 
patches of gorse are in full flower, while beside their golden 
glory a still pool mirrors in its shining surface those tall, feathery 
grey rushes that look like a fine Japanese embroidery on pearly 
satin, while perhaps a bird swaying on a tall rush gives just the 
touch of animal-life which the Japanese portray so inimitably. 

The bogs are typical of Ireland—changeable, elusive, full of 
moods and mystery, not beautiful in the obvious sense, but 
with the fascination of an aloof and subtle woman, who is all 
the more irresistible because she cares nothing whether her 
charms are felt or not. These great stretches of bog give a sense 
of freedom and wide spaces which is one of the jovs of Ireland. 
No neatly-trimmed hedges confine you; no great belts of 
woodland shut you in, for where there is a clump of trees on 
a hill, they accentuate rather than lessen the bareness of the 
country. Undeterred by barbed wire or notices to trespassers, 
you may ride or walk for miles across other people’s land, 
clambering through gaps in the stone walls, plunging through 
bogs, pushing aside the piles of dead branches that do duty 
as primitive gates, and no one will say you nay. 

To the wanderings of the spirit also there are set no bounds ; 
the world of visions is open to any who will enter in and take 
possession, for the gate of dreams is at the threshold, and the 
gate always stands ajar. The real and unreal are inter-change 
able words here; the whole scale of values has altered, till 
ghosts and fairies, legend and vision, are inextricably interwoven 
with field and mound and bog. Every square yard of Ireland has 
been fought over and fought for ; there is scarcely an acre which 
does not hold the bones of men and the relics of some old feud 
Celt, Dane, Saxon, Norman, Jacobite, Orangeman—everywhere 
they lie where they fell fighting, and their spirits. unquiet even 
in death, increase the atmosphere of sadness and mystery 
Every steep mound, too, crowned with stunted thorns, pierced 
by grey rocks, and shaped sharply round, suggests to the eye 
something strange and occult. About some of these mounds 
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there clings a legend of an old king, who lies, gold-crowned 
and gold-collared, sword in hand, encircled by his faithful 
thanes, and guarded by Druid spells ; but these hills are no more 
sacred to “ the Good People ”’ than is every field where the thorns 
grow wild, uncut because to touch them would be to call down 
the wrath of the dwellers in the fairy mounds. 

And a real Irish fairy mound is something quite apart from 
these conical hills, differing widely, too, from the gay green fairy- 
rings of the daisied English fields, and from the dainty frolics 
of the ‘“‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ When entering a fairy 
mound, you find yourself in an atmosphere of sinister mystery. 
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A ring of gnarled old thorns, fringed with lichen, whose dull 
greys and vellows are reminiscent of a snake’s belly, their 
branches writhing in and out like a knot of angry snakes, a 
tangle of dead bracken, drearily brown, and broken with the 
weight of wet, a thicket of matted brambles, grey and brown 
too, save where a dead leaf still clings, sombre red like a splash 
of blood, trails of thorns that cling fiercely about your knees 
all these create a belief that, when the winter twilight merges 
into deeper dusk, shadowy grey shapes will steal from the grev 
thorns to circle in mystic maze about the Shape of Darkness 
throned on the great grey rock in their midst. 
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Everywhere, through the thickets of fairy mounds, through 
heather and gorse and rushes of the bogs, through the low, 
coarse grass of fields and hills, the same grey rock crops up, 
gaunt and forbidding, a suggestion of the skeleton that shows 
through the fair, white flesh in the ‘‘ Danse Macabre.”’ It is 
carboniferous limestone, the geologist will tell you, an old stratum 
cent and torn with the grinding of glaciers in the days when 
Western Europe was one giant ice-field and man was not yet. 
Scarred with great clefts and fissures are these rocks—rugged, 
austere, but always in some cranny a thorn has found a home, 
seeded, grown and thriven. These low thorns are bent and 
twisted like old Japanese dwarf trees; every passing beast 
nibbles off their young shoots; every wind distorts and 
stunts them more; it is impossible to believe that in the 
spring their blossom will veil the scarred old rock with 
bridal glory. 

The rocks, with their patches of grey lichen and velvet 
moss, their little ferns and delicate wild strawberry plants, 
their twisted crown of thorns, are a fit symbol of Ireland—the 
Kathleen ni Houlihain of her poet lovers, dreamer of dreams, 
seer of visions, age-old, wounded and torn, who some day shall 
stand before a wondering world snow white and magic fair 


DOMESTIC ANIM 


“ HOW me your friends and | will tell you your 
character,”’ is an old saying and a true one. “ Show 
me your animals’’ would be almost as useful as 
an index 
to the 

character of their 

owners. In Spain the 
conclusion drawn 
would, though true 
in the main, be 
almost too hard on 
the owner of the 
animals, and one 
should be familiar 
with the poverty and 
hardness of life of the 
people to be able to 
draw the correct in- 
ference between 
misery resulting from 
unnecessary cruelty, 
and what is the 
outcome of unavoid- 
able poverty shared 
by animals and men 
alike. To many 
people at home here, 
dwellers in towns, 
some of the domestic 
animals are little 
more than a name, 
and their attitude of 
mind in regard to 
them is much like 
that of the Cockney 
portrayed in one of 
the humoreus papers, 
who, coming on a 
man milking a cow, 
asked what he was 
doing, and, on being 
informed, exclaimed 
with great disgust, 

“What! Milk! Milk 

comes from a beastly 

cow ?”’ 

In country towns 
in Spain, what we 
call domestic animals 
are everywhere so 
much in evidence 
that, without being 
quite in the ignorant 
condition of the 
Cockney, it would 
be hard for one 
to live any time in 
the country without 
adding considerably 
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with the blossom of a mystic spring. And if her blossom bears 
no fruit, finds no marketable value in the world’s financial 
fair, it is none the less beautiful for that, for in Ireland the 
inner world is the true one, the things that money cannot buy 
are the things of real import, and the fairy foam of whitethorn 
that transfigures her grey rocks and ruined walls is the magic 
flowering of dreams that she alone can give. 

In the old legend, Ireland seemed “ small as a pig’s back ” 
to her enemies, but to her lovers ‘‘a land of extraordinary 
enchantment.”’ It is the same to-day ; to those who have the 
seeing eve, the ear undimmed by the clang and din of the modern 
money market, Ireland is the dwelling of dreams and memories 
perhaps, also, of hopes—a land where the bog stream murmurs 
of the beauty of Etaine’s white feet, where the rocks have 
sheltered the love of Granid and Diarmuid, and the hills 


still echo the horns of Finn or the wild sweet strains of 


Ossian’s golden harp. Kathleen ni Houlihain, green-robed 
as the spring grass, white as the foam of blackthorn 


blossom on the hills, if we will but listen, will call us in 
the voice that is soft as the sound of falling water, and 
with her we shall enter into her “land of extraordinary 
enchantment.” MARGARET YEO. 


ALS IN SPAIN. 


to one’s knowledge of their ways and habits. During a 
recent sojourn in the North of Spain, I was much struck 
by the intelligence of many of the beasts that are with us 
almost byewords for 
stupidity. Anyone 
who has ever had 
anything to do with 
the donkey will know 
that, though an ass, 
he is not by any 
means a fool, and 
that his reputation 
for foolishness is 
quite contrary to the 
fact; but to sound 
the full depths of his 
mind he should be 
studied in Spain. 
There, among the 
heartless cruelty and 
neglect that seems 
completely to break 
the heart of his 
cousin, the horse, the 
donkey shines as the 
philosopher. Though 
his treatment is as 
bad as, or possibly 
worse than, that of 
the other beasts of 
burden, he never 
seems to lose heart, 
he consents to work 
in his own way—that 
is, at a walking pace 

and rarely does 
anything to provoke 
the ever-ready beat- 
ing; but if it should 
come in his way, he 
takes his punishment 
with the resignation 
of a fatalist. Among 
all the many animals 
of Spain, his is the 
voice most often 
heard, and, however 
hard his lot, he seems 
always able to raise 
a bray to greet a 
friend or a sly kick 
with which to receive 
an enemy. 

The Spanish pig, 
again, 1s quite a 
character in his way. 
“Stupid as a pig” 
is a vulgar expres- 
sion here ; but to see 
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the Spanish pig living by his wits, so to speak, and picking up 
the greater part of his precarious living in the barren street, 
would probably disabuse anyone of the delusion as to his want 
of intelligence. Whatever influence the Moor has left in Spain, 
his hatred of the pig has certainly not survived, as it is a poor 
house indeed in the country town or village which does not 
claim one at least of the many pigs routing in the gutter; and 
there are many houses where you may meet the pig, followed 
often by a family, emerging from or returning by the front door, 
over which may stand a grand old coat-of-arms, dating 
from the time when its owner, in all the panoply of war, issued 
from the same door to fight against the Moors. Inside you 
may find a pig rupbing 
himself against the foot 
of the stair of fine old 
carved stonework, reli 
of bygone grandeur of 
which one sees such 
abundant evidence every- 
where. 

The Spanish sheep 
is also an animal whose 
wits seemto have 
sharpened along with 
his appetite. Usually the 
sheep and goats of the 
whole community are 
sent out in the morning 
to grass—if you can so 
call the kind of pasture 
obtainable there—under 
the charge of a few boys 
and girls, and a wolfish 
looking dog or two. 
When evening approaches 
the whole flock, shrouded 
in dust, can be _ seen 
returning to the little 
town. At the beginning 
of the street there may 
be two or three hundred, 
but the number gradually 
dwindles to nothing, as 
here one, then two or 
three in a group, leave 
the flock and enter their 
own door. I must confess 
to having once held the 
popular theory that sheep 
could not be cured of 
their wrong-headed 
determination to follow 
one another, which one 
so often sees exemplified 
in this country, till the 
belief was shattered by 
seeing the little Spanish 
sheep each evening leav- 
ing his friends to return 
infallibly to his own AN 
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home. Possibly it is the constant association with goats, whose 
mental development is usually higher, that has sharpened their 
wits, but I should think more probably these poor little puny 
sheep are an example of evolution, the survival of the fittest, 
possessing intelligence inherited from ancestors that simply 
had to be clever or die of starvation. 

Characteristic dogs in Spain are not very numerous, and 
are practically of two types—the pointer, which, I believe, 
comes originally from there, and the sheepdog, to which | 
have referred, and which can hardly be called a breed as 
we understand the term, having as much variety as, and 
considerable resemblance to, the pariah of India and the East 
generally, which seems 
to be the type to which 
all dogs left to them- 
selves revert. There 
is also a breed used for 
hunting boar and game 
generally, called “ po- 
denco,”’ but its character 
suggests its being only a 
variety of the common 
cur of the country, im- 
proved by selection ; but, 
given a good specimen, it 
is a beautiful dog, and in 
these days of fashionable 
breeds would be quite 
worth introducing here. 

Another animal with 
which one is usually in 
daily association in Spain 
is the ox, used as the 
chief or, one might almost 
say, only heavy draught 
animal. He among all 
the animals of thecountry 
seems to bear out his 
traditional reputation for 
stupidity and patience. 
Attached in pairs to a 
yoke, such as is probably 
identical with that spoken 
of in Scripture, and 
pulling a cart, than which 
nothing can be imagined 
more primitive, oxen are 
among animals, perhaps, 
the most characteristic 
and impressive in country 
life in Spain, setting the 
pace as they do, so to 
speak, to everything in 
that country of leisurely 
methods and “ manajfia.” 

We are accustomed 
to think of “‘ my lord the 
elephant ’’ as the personi- 
fication of dignity and re- 
posefulness ; but putting 
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size apart, he is a restless animal compared with 
. yoke of bullocks. I say yoke, as on being 
analysed, the slowness of movement and the 
exact timing and measuring of step, to which 
great deal of the dignity and statuesque 
haracter is attributable, are due to the yoke 
onnecting the animals, and its having, no 
doubt, after much grievous experience, been 
riven into their slow brains that this was the 
nly way to avoid the punishment inflicted by 
\is means of harnessing. As evidence support- 
g this argument, I have seen pairs of young 
xen yoked to a light stick in process of educa- 
ion,and their movements were certainly neither 
dignified nor restful. In fact, one wondered 
at such ever reached the age of adult use- 
ilness without breaking one another’s necks. 
A characteristic animal of Spain is, of 
urse, the mule, and his lot is a hard one. 
lessed, or cursed, with a composite origin, 
s possibilities in the way of temperament 
em to have increased in range. With the 
i\durance and tenacity to life of his donkey 
ther, he sometimes, to his sorrow, inherits 





ne of his mother’s willingness, so more is DRAUGHT BULLOCKS. 
expected of him. He rarely seems to possess 
ich of the philosophy of the donkey, instead of which animals the Spaniard no doubt is ; but at the risk of bringing down 
sometimes develops a vile temper, and then exhibits condemnation on my head, I must most emphatically say that, 
quite unique genius in the way of kicking. As the in my humble opinion, the bull-fight is less cruel than many 
merican humorist, who wrote, I think, under the pseudonym things in Spain. The fighting bull is the best-treated animal in the 


country ; he roams at liberty over the best pastures, fre« 
and untroubled, with the exception of one day in his 
youth on which he is made to face the lance of a picador 
as proof of his courage. This ordeal successfully past, 
he returns to his life of peace and plenty till the time 
comes for him to finish what, from a bovine point of 
view, is an almost ideal life of four to five years, in a 
quarter of an hour’s wild excitement in the Plaza de 
Toros. Taking for granted the indisputable fact that 
animals almost invariably die a violent death, his 
end is less to be pitied than many others. A stupid 
animal, almost the personification of courage, death 
swift and sudden overtakes him in the midst of what 
must be to him the triumph of routing men and over- 
throwing horses, and when in hot blood he is prac- 
tically unconscious of pain or fear. 

I hold no brief to defend bull-fighting, and would 
not think of saying that the slaughter of old horses 
that takes place is anything but cruel; but beside the 
slow, lingering life of torture led by so many horses in 





oe Gee ee : Spain, I think the cruelty of the few minutes in which 

they end their lives in the ring sinks to insignificance, 

IN YOKE. and I venture to say that the abolition of the ‘ Corrida 

de Toros”’ would be anything but a blessing to 

of “ Joss Billings,” said: ‘“‘ He can stand on one leg and kick horses in Spain, many of which, but for this one chance of 

with the other three”; but allowing him even this talent, release, would probably still for years drag out a life of misery, 

it is doubtful if he can get even with his Spanish taskmaster, lame, harness galled, badly fed and beaten, till at last they 
“ce 


whose “‘irrr-a-mula”’ in long-sustained crescendo makes the dropped dead in their harness. G. 
most confirmed rogue tremble in _ his 
wretched skin. 

When travelling in Spain I have often been 
tempted to leave the railways and make cross- 
journeys, using some of the many “ diligencias”’ 
that run to the more remote towns and villages 
in the mountains ; but though I have looked at 
many of the coaches, I could never harden my 
heart to the extent of embarking on a journey 
behind the miserable quadrupeds that were 
harnessed to the vehicles, mixed teams of 
horses and mules for the most part. Their 
wretchedness and misery brought home to 
1¢ more than anything else the principle that 
iderlies the ill-success and backwardness of 
erything in Spain. There you see three, four 
even six horses or mules put to do the work 
it two, properly cared for, fed and managed, 
uld do much better. Before starting, the 
ir creatures look as if standing was all they 
ild do, and, once started, every effort they 
ike has to be wrung from them by the most 
b:utal beating. I have even seen a man go 
round the team with a stave resembling a 
b..omstick in order to help them to start. 

In speaking of animals in Spain, one 

not help drifting to the question of cruelty, 
ail from that to the subject of the national 
sp ort—the bull-fight. Cruel and callous to MIDDAY REST. 
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HOUGH Castle Bromwich is little more than five miles 


from the heart of Birmingham, the city has not 

spread its suburbs that way The village still gives 

a rural setting to the Hall. If the fumes of city 

chimneys invade the country air, they are not 
enough to spoil the beauties of the encircling gardens. Local 
antiquaries are convinced that, if the little hill on the south 
bank of the Tame were excavated, it would yield a story of 
Roman occupation ; but this waits to be done. The ownership 
of the place in early medizval times is obscure. Dugdale says 
that one Henricus del Chastel de Bromwyz, alive in 1270, 
was so called because “‘ he had his residence at a little Pile or 
Castle here situate upon the brow of the Hill, on the southern 
bank of Tame, as by the vestigia thereof vet remaining may 
appear.”” When Beighton drew his bird’s-eye view of the 
present Hall in 1726, ‘“‘ The Old Castle Hill’ was occupied by 
a small building with roofs partly gabled and partly hipped. 
Ihis appears behind the church in our reproduction of his 
engraving. Probably it partly occupied the site of the original 
castle, which gave this Bromwich its distinctive name: but the 
vestiges of the latter that Dugdale noted over two centuries 
ago have disappeared, and no building stands there now. 

From Henry de Bromwich four generations bring us to 
Isabella, an heiress who took the estate into the family of De la 
Roche in the middle of the fourteenth century, by marrying 
Sir John of that name. Elena, their grand-daughter, was also 
an heiress, and married Sir Edmund Ferrers of Chartley. Their 
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son, Lord Ferrers of Chartley, died in 1450, leaving a daughte1 
Anne. Once more Castle Bromwich passed into another famil\ 
bv failure of the male line, for Anne married Sir Walter Devereux 
who was summoned to the House of Lords in 1461 as Lord 
Ferrers of Chartley. Their grandson was Walter Devereux 
a man of many titles, Bourchiér, Lovaine and Ferrers by 
inheritance, and Viscount Hereford by creation. Thoug! 
he was succeeded in these dignities by his grandson, afterwards 
first Earl of Essex (the 1572 creation), he left Castle Bromwich 
to a younger son, the issue of his second marriage, Sir Edward 
Devereux. With him, we get into touch with the subject of our 
illustrations, for he “ built a fair house of brick here, wherein 
he resided.’”’ Sir Edward has not been given a niche in that 
temple of fame, The Dictionary of National Biography, and with 
good reason, for materials from which we can sketch his career 
are very scanty. His name is nowhere to be found, either in 
the State Papers or in the Carew Papers. Even the author of 
the Lives of the Devereux dismisses him in a footnote. None 
the less, he seems to have played his part efficiently and quietly 
content to leave a mark on history by building a notable house. 
Born some time before 1558, he served as M.P. for Tamworth 
in 1588-89, and as High Sheriff of Warwickshire in 1593-94. He 
was made a baronet in 1611 and died in 1622. His eldest son 
Walter, became fifth Viscount Hereford on the death without 
issue of Robert, third Earl of Essex, who was also fourth Viscount 
Hereford. Sir Edward was thus the ancestor of the present 
Lord Hereford. The Castle Bromwich estate, however, seems 
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to have been bequeathed by 
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 Mpacar canoer! " Sir Walter, fifth Viscount, to 
& — Ts om his second son, Leicester 
— — wo oe om * (foe ae Devereux, who sold it in 1657 
a * iia areca am ae —_. to Sir John Bridgeman. He 
KITCHEN +. eco Room was eldest son of Sir Orlando 
LosoY > ee ° : ° 
— Cee ee of! —— Bridgeman, the eminent law- 
eto Room. a , 

pimine ver who was in turn Lord 
— OVEREOWAY { Chief Baron at the trial ol the 
= 7 regicides in 1660, Lord Chief 

o_o — — — . = - 
 Bewoe GROUND FIRST Justice and Lord Keeper. Sir 

ou . . 

— r— John married Mary, daughter 
a ' of George Cradock of Cavers- 
; a FLOOR wall, and Dorothy, his wife. 
WALL |: Mary and her two sisters were 
5 PLAN oe cautery PLAN co-heiresses of their father, 

-* . ating room 4 ae . . Sas 
L} . who died in 1643. In 1655 

a 


they sold all their Stafford- 
shire estates, and it is likely 
that Mary’s share of the 
money was used in buying 
Castle Bromwich. Her 
mother, Dorothy Cradock, 
had been a strong supporter 
of the Parliamentary side, and 
became the second wife of Sir 
John’s father, Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman. Of this marriage 
there was born a son, in 
whose favour the great judge 
acquired another baronetcy, 
with special remainder. It 
is a complicated story, but it 
was not the first time that 
son and father had married 
daughter and mother. Sir 
John, second baronet, made 
alterations to the house, of 
which more hereafter, died in 
1710 and was succeeded by 
another John, who enjoyed 
Castle Bromwich until 1747. 
His heir, Sir Orlando, had 
married in 1719 Lady Ann 
Newport, daughter of 
Richard, second Earl of Brad- 
ford and Viscount Newport. 
The earldom expired in 1762, 
and Sir Henry Bridgeman, 
son of Orlando and Ann, and 
fifth baronet, was made first 
Baron Bradford in 1794. To 
the second baron, another 
Orlando, was restored the 
earldom of Bradford, so that 
the present Earl is the repre- 
sentative both of the Bridge 

ne errr mans and the Newports, and 
hid hdd, SFOS OS FOFOF Ova Pero ET Castle Bromwich ; has. re- 

‘s = mained in the family since 
the marriage of the Lady 
Ann. The present Earl is 
variously described by gene 
alogists as the eighth of the 
old creation or the fourth 
of the new. His son and 
heir, Viscount Newport 
makes his home at Castle 
Bromwich. 

So much for the descent 
of the Manor, which, it must 
be confessed, makes a rather 
confused story, as manors 
will when they pass through 
many heiresses into the pos- 
session of many families. Of 
the first building of the house 
we have no more information 
than that already quoted 
from Dugdale. It is unlikely, 
however, that Sir Edward 
Devereux abandoned the old 
castle and started his new 
home until the beginning ol 
the seventeenth century. 

The entrance front faces 
Copyrig! FIREPLACE IN THE HALL. COUNTRY LIFE.” south, and is divided from the 
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road only by a forecourt about a hundred and 
fiftv feet wide fo the west are the formal gardens, an archery 
ground and the great holly walk. The iron entrance 
and the statue of a gladiator, which once stood in the forecourt, 
have disappeared Probablv they were added in the eighteenth 
century Che plan of the house is almost an exact square, 
with a small open court in the middle, round which the rooms 
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are grouped. Though some additions were made in the nine- 
teenth century, and one of them, the tower, is curiously un- 
suitable, the outside of the house has survived almost unscathed, 
and is of characteristic Early Jacobean type. The middle of the 
entrance front is recessed on plan and the projections are gabled. 
The other sides are simply composed of large mullioned 
windows and gables placed with a charming disregard of exact 
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symmetry. The rich red brick of the walls and the cream- 
coloured stone dressings have mellowed to rich tones, which 
nothing but centuries can bring. 

Devereux doubtless built a porch, but it disappeared t 
make way for Bridgeman’s new one. The old type of house 
plan was followed, although the placing of the porch in the middl 
instead of on one side was a concession to the rising taste which 
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was to sweep away the system of a main hall before many 
vears. From the porch we reach a vestibule, which was the 
‘screens,’ separated only by a glazed screen from the hall 
The dining-room, main stair and study occupy with the hall 
the west front. Originally the working quarters of the ser- 
vants were confined to the rooms on the east side. The 
present kitchen block at the north corner (shown by hatched 
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mes on the plan) was added 
in 1825. 

The arrangement of the first 
floor is typically Jacobean, as may 
be seen from the plan, repro- 
duced by the courteous permission 
of Mr. C. Stanbury Madeley, 
vho measured the house. The 
drawing-room opens from the 
ead of the main stair, and from 
t leads the long gallery on the 
south side. The rooms on the top 
loor are mainly in the roof, and 
umong them is one that bears 
he name of Priest’s Room. His- 
ory does not say whether Deve- 

ux was of the old religion, but 
n view of his public employments 
t seems unlikely. Of the interior 
‘erv little has survived that can 
e attributed to its first owner. 
n the servants’ quarters on the 
‘round floor there remains some 
vanelling (now illustrated) con- 
emporary with the house. The 
nprovers of later times evidently 
lid not think it worth while to 
eplace it by new work in the 
ashion of the moment. When 
he hall and drawing-room were 
remodelled about 1840, the archi- 
ects, Rickman and Hutchinson, 
ook down the fireplaces then 
existing. These were probably 
f Early Georgian type. Beneath 
them were found Jacobean stone 
mantel-pieces, of which Rickman 
made drawings that are still in 
Lord Newport’s possession. 

The next stage in the history 
of the building was its purchase 
by Sir John Bridgeman three 
vears before the Restoration of 
Charles II. To him is due the 
magnificent stone entrance porch. 
His shield of arms and monogram 
appear upon it, and the balus- 
trade was probably built at the 
same time. A great air of rich- 
ness is given by the _ twisted 
Corinthian columns, and it is 
distressing to observe that the 
acid-laden air of Birmingham is 
causing serious crumbling of the 
stone. If Sir John altered the 
decorations within the house, his 
work has been defaced by later 
efforts ; but there remains in the 
hall fireplace a cast-iron fire-back 
with his and his wife’s initials and 
the date 1674. For about fifty 
vears the fabric had rest, but 
vreat changes were made by the 
second Sir John Bridgeman, third 
baronet, when his heir, Orlando, 
married Lady Ann Newport in 
1719. That date is cast on a lead 
rain-water-pipe on the entrance 
front. Lady Ann brought con- 
siderable estates into the Bridge- 
man family, and it is not unlikely 
that some of her fortune was 
used in beautifving her father-in- 
law’s home. To this remodelling 
of Castle Bromwich Hall by Sir 
John Bridgeman we may attri- 
bute the main staircase with its 
fine plaster ceiling, framing an oil 
ainting done in the manner of 
Laguerre. It is unlikely that it 
s by this painter’s hand, as he 
iad only two years to live in 
[719, and was so indolent that a 
visit to the Midlands to paint one 
eiling sounds improbable. It 1s, 
iowever, possible that the picture 
$s on canvas, and not direct on 
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the plaster, in which case La- 
guerre could have done it at 
home. The plaster-work is ela- 
borately undercut, and adorned 
with modelled coats-of-arms of 
the Bridgemans and allied 
families. In the bedrooms there 
are plaster ceilings and mantel- 
pieces of a robust Early 
Georgian type, and one of the 
latter is now illustrated. The 
entrance front was _ consider- 
ably altered. Probably the fine 
vases on the balustrade were 
then added, and sliding sashes 
were substituted for casements 
in the top row of windows. 
This is proved by a drawing of 
1818 which survives. About 
1719, also, the stables were 
added. 
tion of the designer of this 
Georgian work. Nothing defi- 
nite is known, but it is clear 
that whoever did the house was 
responsible also for the remark 
able church which stands close 
by. Mr. Charles Bateman has 
established the fact that 
encased in its walls and _ pillars 
is a Gothic timber church. He 
was at first disposed to attri- 
bute this able work to Sir 
William Wilson of Sutton Cold- 
field, an architect who had to do 
with the tower of St. Mary’s, 
Warwick. As, however, Wilson 
died in 1710 and the new church 
was not begun until 1726, the 
idea of Wilson must be aban- 
doned. It is conceivable, but 
quite unlikely, that he designed 
the work many years before. 


Chere arises the ques 
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It is improbable that Sir John 
3ridgeman would have formu- 
lated his architectural plans 
until the great marriage mack 
by his heir provided the means 
for their accomplishment 
Guessing at authorship is not 
a very fruitful exercise, but it 
is reasonable to suggest that 
Thomas Archer may hav 
worked at Castle Bromwich 
He was a Warwickshire man 
the son of an M.P. for Warwick 
and a groom-porter at Quee 
Anne’s Court. His name wa: 
made in 1710 by the buildin; 
of St. Philip’s, Birmingham 
now the Cathedral. Heythro; 
Hall, Oxfordshire, and Mr 
Cary’s house at Roehampto 
were also from his designs. Th: 
latter is conceived in the plai 
and massive manner that 
characterises the Castle Brom 
wich stables, and Thornhil 
painted the ceiling of the draw 
ing-room. Archer was for ever 
reason a likely man to be calle 
in by Sir John Bridgeman, but 
that is all that can be said 
The interest Bridgeman took in 
the equipment of his home is 
pleasantly shown by a lette1 
written in 1733 to Roger, one o! 
his younger sons and a parson : 
““T am making in my Garde 
House (in the Best Garden) 

Cold Bath, and adjoining to it 
have a Room with a fire place 
in it, not only for my Grand 
Children, but will prove am 
Grown Person, and recommend 
you to ask the Dr. and Surgeon 
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theyr thoughts of 
your making up 
of such an appli- 
cation, when it 
please God you 
may use it with 
safety.” The 
open-air bath re- 
mains, but does 
not look very 
inviting. 
Youngsters, and 
still more an in- 
valid, would 
have needed un- 
common resolu- 
tion to explore 
its virtues. None 
the less, its mak- 
ing is worthy of 
record, for folk 
of the period 
were not given 
to undue care for 
personal cleanli- 
ness. It does not 
appear that 
builders were 
again called in 
until well into 
the nineteenth century, when architecture began to be touched 
by the destructive fervours of the Gothic Revival. 

As soon as the second Earl of Bradford succeeded to the 
title and Castle Bromwich in 1825, he called in Rickman as 
architect and made many changes in the house. The added 
kitchen block was the first thing done. The hall and drawing- 
room do not seem to have been taken in hand until 184o, the 
date of Rickman’s drawing of the original Jacobean fireplaces 
he discovered. The whole of the work in the hall is of his 
invention, wainscoting, screen, ceiling and fireplace, save where 
he utilised some old pieces of carved panelling for the over- 
mantel. It is difficult to see why he remodelled the drawing- 
room, unless it was in very ill repair. His new plaster ceiling 
there is not in the Jacobean manner which he affected down- 
stairs. He adopted the Early Georgian modelling which he found 
in the staircase ceiling outside ; but it has that harshness which 
1840 did not know how to avoid. None the less, Rickman did 
his renewing wonderfully well for the period, and it needs some- 
times a careful inspection to separate his additions from the 
original work. Greatly to his credit, he did not interfere with 
the delightful deal panelling in the boudoir or with its plaster 
ceiling decorated with a fine oval wreath. In the long 
gallery upstairs he put up a simple ceiling with plaster ribs, 
quite good of its kind. In a recess of the gallery over the 
porch is some 
interesting 
original _ panel- 
ling of walnut, 
with big panels 
enclosed by 
slender mould- 
ings. The 
gallery windows 
and those of 
many another 
room are deco- 
rated with good 
examples of 
stained glass, 
representing the 
arms of the 
Devereux 
Bridgemans and 
allied families. 
Of the original 
furnishing 
of the house 
nothing remains, 
but the draw- 
ing-room is 
hung with fine 
eighteenth 
century  tapes- 
tries. The least 
justifiable work 
for which 
Rickman was 
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responsible 
is the tall tower 
which dominates 
the house for 
it has no 
relation to _ its 
original scheme, 
The fine gardens 
have always 
been treated 
with reverence, 
though in the 
parterres 
and similar de 
tails there is 
some falling oft 
from the fine 
formality of 
design which 
Beighton re 
corded in his 
drawing oft 
1726. If Castle 
Bromwich 
Hall is not 
so famous tor 
its architectural 
treatment 
* COUNTRY LIFE." as its near 
neighbour, 
Aston Hall, it is none the less a fine example of what the 
Jacobean builders did with red brick in the Midland 
shires, LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


ANNUAL FLOWERS TO SOW IN AUTUMN. 


GALLERY. 


LTHOUGH many hardy annual flowers are now sown in 
autumn, there is no reason why, under certain conditions, 
this phase of their cultivation should not be much 
more widely extended. Nature, in her wisdom, provides 
for the sowing of nearly all seeds as soon as they are 

ripe, and, were the conditions under which they ripened perfectly 
natural, no better course could be adopted. But gardening is 
an ‘‘ art that doth mend Nature,’ 


and many of the flowers, or at 
least their progenitors, that we grow in our gardens are natives 
of far warmer climes than ours; hence it follows that we must, 11 
we will grow them successfully, save the seeds until the frost and 
damp of winter are past. 

On the other hand, there are a number of annual flowers 
which are quite hardy with us, or at least sufficiently so to enable 
a large percentage of seedlings to survive an ordinary winter, and 

it is the sowing of 

such that I would 

advise in 

pmre autumn. But let 

no one imagine 
that all the 
‘hardy annuals ”’ 
of the seeds- 
men’s catalogues 
can be success- 
fully sown at this 
season. By some 
miraculous read- 
ing of the English 
language, 
“*hardy’’ means 
to the seedsmen 
those kinds of 
annuals that may 
be SB Ccecesge 
fully grown from 
seed onwards 
during late spring 
and summer with- 
out the aid ol 
glass. Thus we 
find the Indian 
Cress, or so-called 
Nasturtium, one 
of the most tender 


that we 
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know of, classed as ‘‘ hardy.”’ Strange as it may seem, this word 
of warning is necessary, as I have on more than one occasion 
found seeds of such tender plants being sown in autumn 
Even though we select our kinds aright, the vagaries of ou: 
English climate, as well as the vast difference in the character 
f the soil, must be fully borne in mind, and both on occasion can 
prove exceedingly troublesome Over our climate we have no 
ontrol; consequently in sowing annual flowers in autumn, which 
means that the seedlings will have to stand out all the winter, we are 
king a sporting chance, and one that usually gives us a fair return 
for our outlay of time and expenditure, which, by the way, Is 
usually insignificant With soil, however, it is different Here 
ye know what we have to contend with, and it would be fallacious 


in the extreme to sow annuals now in soil that is mainly composed 


of clay Hardy though the plants might be, they would surely 
uccumb to the cold moisture that would ever be present in the soil 
in too great a quantity during the short, dark days of our long 
winter month rhis, again, is where the gardener’s art mends 
Natur Instead of following her plan of sowing seeds as soon as 
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attributed to other causes are really due to too deep sowing. For 


most kinds of annual seeds the merest covering of fine soil is 
sufficient, and even for Sweet Peas one inch is enough at this season 
[he necessity for thin sowing and early thinning of the seedlings 
cannot be too strongly emphasised. It is most important in the 
spring, but doubly so at this season, because the young plants 
have subsequently to withstand the cold of winter, and it is 
imperative that they be as sturdy and robust as possible. 

fhe sowing of Sweet Peas in autumn is now very largely 
adopted in gardens where the soil is not heavy clay, and it is an annual 
that invariably gives the best results from such sowings. But it 
is a flower by itself, a queen among annuals, and its cultivation 
is so well understood and so different from that required by ordinary 
annuals that there is no need to go into details here. Othe 
annuals that may be sown during the next few weeks are Godetias 
and Clarkias, Nemophila insignis—if cats are not plentiful—Silene 
pendula, Candytuft, Bartonia aurea, Virginian Stock, Corntlowers, 
Shirley Poppies, Eschscholtzias, Limnanthes Douglasi, Columnea 
coccinea, Larkspurs, annual Chrysanthemums, lonopsidion 





A LILY POND 


they are ripe, he keeps them safe and dry until the more genial 
days of spring, when his clay soil has become warmed by the 
sun and In a more porous and thus better condition tor 
plant life 

But there are a multitude of gardens the soil of which is composed 
largely of sand, or a thin layer of soil over chalk, and here it is that 
the hardy annuals which I will name presently may be sown early 
in Septembet Indeed, the superiority of autumn-sown plants 
over those sown early in April in these gardens is astonishing 
Not only do they commence to flower much earlier, but they are 
more sturdy and give far better results over a much longer period. 
The soil may be dug well and made moderately firm previous to 


sowing, and the surface ought to be raked down so as to get a fine 


tilth, as the seeds of most flowers are small The one evil that 
must, however, be guarded against is dee p sowing. This is where 
Nature teaches us a lesson. In very few instances indeed does 


she provide for deep sowing, the majority of seeds having to be 
content with what little soil may be washed on to them by rain 


or blown over them by wind Many of the failures that are 


IN SUMMER. 


acaule and Erysimum. There are doubtless many others 
that would survive the winter in many gardens, and the wise gardenet 
will ever be experimenting in this direction. . We i. 


Lity Ponps Durtnc Hor WEATHER. 


NOT the least pleasing feature of a well-planned garden during the scorching 
days of late summer and early autumn is the Water-lily pool, a place that at 
mee adds an air of distinction and coolness to a garden, even though it be onl) 
conceived on a small scale. In many places there are natural supplies of water 
that can be utilised for the formation of such a garden without a great deal of 
expenditure ; but even where artificial supplies have to be used, the effect, if 
well carried out, more than repays the cost. Where, however, an artificial pool 
has to be formed, no pains should be spared to make it harmonise as perfectly 
as possible with its immediate surroundings. Too often we see concrete-lined 
ponds with hard, artificial edges that clash horribly with the surrounding 
vegetation The wise gardener will see to it that the margins of the artificial 
pool merge, gradually and unconsciously, into the earth, a fringe of green 
vegetation, judiciously planted, completing the deception. The accompanying 
illustration of a Lily pool gives a good idea of how the margins should be treated 
It will be noticed that the earth slopes gently and naturally away from the water 


and is judiciously clothed with suitable moisture-loving plants, of which 
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\rrowheads, Flowering Rush, wild and Japanese Irises, Marsh Marigolds and 
udy Bamboos are among the best. 


Rost AMERICAN PILLAR 


Now that rambling Roses of good constitution and free-flowering character- 

ties are being so lavishly produced, it is difficult to select one for special praise. 

But the variety under notice has so many good traits and so few bad ones 
hat no apology is needed for bringing it to the notice of those who do not already 
now it. Although this Rose was exhibited in this country for the first time 

, little more than three years ago, it has attained immense popularity, and bids 


fair to oust many of the older sorts that have been so freely planted in the past 


It has single blooms of rich rose red hue, the centre of each being white, and 
he whole set off with a prominent boss of bright yellow stamens. The blooms 
re much larger than those of the well-known Blush Rambler, and are produced 
ery lavishly in huge trusses. Indeed, in its freedom of flowering American 
Pillar much resembles Blush Rambler. In addition to its beautiful blooms, 
1e foliage of this Rose is particularly handsome, being a pleasing shade of rich 
reen, and every leaf has a glistening surface. It is an exceptionally vigorous 
tose, and a plant that the writer has, which was only put in last March, has 
sade young growths eight feet long and is still growing freely [ts only 
lrawback is that earwigs or some other animal pests eat out the stamens of 
iany of the flowers as soon as they open, and this, when the blooms are 
losely examined, is a rather serious disfigurement. No doubt a little 
ngenuity on the part of the cultivator will overcome this trouble, and then 
\merican Pillar may be classed in the front rank of our single-flowered 
umbling Roses, especially for growing over arches and pergolas H 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A Sunk Patuway F.Loopep 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a sunk path being baled out after the fearful 
torm on August 6th. Twenty tins of water, each holding thirty gallons, wer 
iken out, so you can imagine what a quantity there was in it Perhaps you 
ight be able to use this photograph in Country LiF J. NIBLerr, 
Ipham, Ledbury 


The illustration serves to show a serious drawback to sunk pathways in 
garden, especially when the earth on either side, as in this case, lies consider- 
ibly higher than the pathway. We do not know of what material the path in 
juestion is made 


, but it would have been wise to have made some provision 
lor carrying away surface water of this description. If a sunk path is composed 
of flagstones, these ought not to be set in cement, as is so often done, but rathet 
in coarse sand or even the natural soil, taking care to leave generous crevices 
between the stones. In making pathways of any description, drainage, whatever 


form it may take, should be the first consideration.—Ep 


HYDRANGEA HORTENSIS IN CUMBERLAND 


Sir,—This magnificent plant grows in the cottage garden of Mr. Richard 
Nicholson, within four miles of the foot of Sca Fell in Eskdale, Cumberland 
It flowers year after year from the beginning of July till the first frost, usually 
early in October. Though there were three degrees of frost at the beginning 

f August this year, it did not seem to affect the beauty of the masses of blue- 
white bloom. Twice within the last eight years there have been twenty-five 
degrees of frost, which apparently killed the plant, but it has always quite 
recovered the summer after. The child is holding a two-foot rule, which gives 
an idea of the size of the plant, which quite fills the space enclosed by the walls, 
viz., six feet by eight feet.—Mary C. Farr. 


(Hydrangea hortensis is practically hardy in the Southern and Western 
Counties of England, and large specimens may be met with in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, and also at various places in the Isle of Wight. In the London district 
there are also several large plants, but during a severe winter the shoots get killed 





A MAGNIFICENT HYDRANGEA. 
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AN UNFORESEEN CONTINGENCY 


nearly down to the ground if not protected in some way It is interesting to 


find so large a specimen in Cumberland Eb 


DANDELIONS. 


4 EKORGE MEREDITH declared to a friend that he would 
( have been a vegetarian pure and simple if he could hav 
I got vegetables decently cooked. In his apothegm he 
was, as usual, abundantly right, because it is absurd to pretend 
that we understand or appreciate vegetables. We do not Chere 
are at least two score vegetables, cither easily grown or absolutely 
at our doors, which we habitually and traditionally neglect, and the 
reason, in Dr. Johnson’s words, is simply Ignorance, Madam, 
pure ignorance.’ Take the dandelion (Dent du lion), for instance 
No better—or cheaper—vegcetable exists. It is to be had for the 
picking, and can be cooked in a dozen different ways. As a salad 
it is excellent, and, moreover, very wholesome and appctising 
Che leaves must be washed in two waters, then carefully pulled 
asunder (use no steel knife) and mixed with a vinaigrette of oll 
vinegar, mustard, salt and pepper, compounded 
carefully so as to make a good cream; a touch 
of onion and the sprinkling of the hard-boiled 
yolk of an egg makes it a most delectable dish 
and a rare one for epicures. Again. Take 
half spinach and half dandelion leaves, cooking 
them separately with a little butter; amalga- 
mate them with a cupful of carefully-boiled rice, 
a tablespoonful of cream, pepper, salt and suffi- 
cient strong stock to make the mixture the 
consistency of pudding; add bread-crumbs and 
butter; place the whole in a_ well-buttered 
mould and cook for a good half-hour. Che 
result is most appetising, and should be served 
with a sound brown sauce. 

Of course, gardeners and others of limited 
gastronomic view object to dandelions. They 
call them ‘‘ weeds’’—and even worse. Listen 
for a moment to Lord Macaulay, who, when lhe 
retired from Parliament in 1856, took a house 
at Campden Hill and devoted a part of his 
time to gardening. He had a singular anti- 
pathy to dandelions, which cropped up in 
his lawns. He wrote to his niece: ‘‘ Dear 
little Alice. I have no friends here but my 
books and my flowers, and no enemies but those 
execrable dandelions! I thought I was rid of 
the villains! but the day before yesterday 


when I got up and looked out of my window 
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I could see five or six of their great, impudent, flaring faces turned 
upatme. ‘ Only you wait till I come down,’ I said. How I pulled 
them up! How I enjoyed their destruction! Is it Christian- 
like to hate a dandelion so savagely ?’’ He had much better have 
made a salad of them. All would then have been well, and Lord 
Macaulay would have added a new and delightful dish to his cook’s 
répertoire ; but, of course, he knew nothing of the delights of the 


palate rhat is historic 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

HE thrill I experienced is quite incommunicable in 
words.”” So runs a sentence in Mr. Blackwood’s 
delicately lovely sketch, ‘“ The South Wind,” and 
so must the reader feel of each one of these “ little 
paths,” as the dedication has it, “across Pan’s 

tangled garden.’”’” Yet in Mr. Blackwood’s case, that is 
emphatically what his thrills are mot — incommunicable. 
He does communicate, in words so subtly chosen, so 
flexible, as it were, that they seem almost like some new 
medium of expression, sensations that (when one tries, for 
instance, to outline them to a friend) sound far-fetched to the 
point of absurdity. In Mr. Blackwood’s hands even the most 
startling of them— the city whose soul, in the moment of 
destruction by fire, returns “like rapid driven mist . . . 
trooping down the sky,” to find the man who made and loved 
it—the “ Viking reincarnated,” whose yearning “to plunge 
full-blooded and alive into the great Body of the god who has 
deigned to descend and fetch you,’’ was satisfied—even these 
hold the mind in a grip that is often painful, but always 
convincing. 

If I had read none of these studies until I met them 
in Pan's Garden, by Algernon Blackwood (Macmillan), I 
might, while admitting their power, have been tempted 
to surmise that the impression they make would be likely 
to fade with the reader’s return to the everyday life of 
things seen and touched. But there was one, “ The Heath 
Fire,’ that I had read previously, and that gave me proof, 
only the other day, of its abiding power. I was in the country, 
and a turn of the road brought me suddenly on toa large common. 
There was sun, and there had been rain, and from the wide, 
flat surface of the ground, still black after last summer’s heath 
fires, rose faintly “‘ the bitter perfume of burnt soil, the pungent, 
acrid odour of beaten ashes.”” Instantly memory stirred. 
What was the hidden clue to that “‘ immense, dark, magic 
garden, still black with the feet of wonder that had flown across 
it and left it so beautifully scarred’’? The words, indeed, I had 
forgotten, but the impression was there—clear, sharp-cut as on 
the day it was made—of something tremendous, mysterious, 
sinister yet beautiful, that was the cause and explanation of 
the surrounding desolation. And presently it came—that 
memory of a wet, autumn day when I had taken shelter in a 
Public Library, and there read in the close, alien atmosphere 
“ The Heath Fire,” that somehow made not only possible, but 
reasonable and unforgettable, the theory that during the excep- 
tional summer the heat had “ sunk downwards, inwards, and 
the sister fires below . . . had answered with a swift, 
uprising roar.” 

That is what Mr. Blackwood does : he takes some “ natural” 
phenomenon, and informs it with a new life, breathes into it 
the sentient thing that the world of Nature is to him, the world 
to which he, like Hibbert in “ The Glamour of the Snow,” 
‘in virtue of a vehement poetic imagination, and a 
tumultuous pagan instinct fed by his very blood.” 

“ Anything might be true.”’ That is what he succeeds, 
with such fine, cumulative touches of skill, in conveying. Just 
as never again can the reader who has caught the spirit of his 
work see a burnt heath as nothing but a burnt heath, so can he 
never look on a cedar without remembering “ the alien desola- 
tion of that tree, set here upon our little lawn in England when 
all her Eastern brothers call to her in sleep,” and so is the 
cry of the wind, the beauty of the night, invested with new 
power, engendering that thrill of the spirit, that quickening of 
the imagination which is joy. 

The beauty of the language is consistently magical ; it 
is sublimated prose. On every page one meets with phrases 
of delicate felicity, evidence of exact yet poetic observation. 
Moonlight, seen from a top-storey London flat, falls “in a 
shower of silver spears upon the slates and wires and steeples.” 
Over the Mokattam Hills it “‘ brought a white, grand loveliness 
that drenched the entire Desert. It drew a marvellous sweet- 
ness from the sand. It shone across a world as yet unfinished, 
whereon no life might show itself for ages yet to come. He 


belongs, 
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To make a good dandelion savoury, take a big bunch of leaves 
wash them in two waters, treating them as though they were 
spinach, chop them up well, add the yolks of two eggs, a good help- 
ing of carefully-made, thick white sauce and a tablespoonful of 
minced champignons. Put in a walnut of butter and the whipped 
white of one egg. Heat up and serve in earthenware egg-casseroles 
with a sprinkling of chees>. The flavour of the dandelion will 


thus be excellently preserved. FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


TURE. 


was alone then upon an empty star, before the creation of things 
that breathed and moved.” 

If there is one thing to regret in the book it is the rarity of 
those other touches—#smortal touches, so to speak. They, too 
are so felicitous, so keen in analytical insight, that one cannot 
but wish the writer would give us more of them—would turn 
less occasionally from the stars to scan, with his clear vision, 
the world at his feet. The Riviera, for instance, is so happily 
summed up and dismissed as “ hard, bright sunshine, treacher- 
ous winds, and its smear of rich, conventional English”; the 
group of men who cannot understand the artist soul in “ The 
Heath Fire,”’ show “ the ‘ superiority’ of unimaginative minds ’”’ ; 
Henriot’s affairs with women (“‘ Sand ’’) “‘ had been transient 
all but those of early youth, which have never known the 
devastating test of fulfilment.”’ It is with lightning flashes 
such as these that the author tempts us to ask for more. Yet, 
after all, that were ungrateful, for he gives so much that is rare. 
With a spirit finely responsive, and in words rendered exquisitely 
pliable to his uses, he portrays for us the invisible, the inaudible, 
the intangible, the all but unimaginable, and makes them real. 
To the world of Nature which, in “ The Temptation of the 
Clay,” turns Dick Eliot out, he lets in such as are, or fain would 
be, his spiritual kin. V. H. F. 

rHE REPORTER IN FICTION. 

Mightier than the Sword, by Alphonse Courlander. (Fisher Unwin.) 

MR. COURLANDER might have called his novel the “* Book of the Reporter.” 
The chief personage in it is a lad of twenty-one who enters the office of the most 
modern of modern newspapers and, after a brilliant and slightly lurid career, 
comes to an end in France during a strike brawl, his last and dving words being 
“ What a ripping story this will make for The Da 
he was enthusiastically devoted to his work ; but what extraordinary work it 


It will be easily seen that 


is. Supposing Mr. Courlander to have given a correct account of reporting as 
it is done in the latest school of journalism, it would seem that the good, honest 
reporter of last century who turned out his one hundred and fifty words a minut 
and prided himself most on being able to take down Mr. Gladstone verbatim 
has been superseded by a most singular creature, one who is more of a weak 
imitation of Sherlock Holmes than the follower of an ordinary calling. His 
business is less to report than to investigate. He must, when occasion serves 
be equally ready to stand with grooms and porters at the bridge and to tip a 
policeman. The coup by which young Quain made his mark is characteristi: 

A man had committed suicide without any apparent reason. His affairs were 
in order, his banking account favourable, and there was nothing wrong with his 
digestion. The problem was to find out why, without any apparent cause for 
depression, he had taken “ the emergency exit." The young reporter, partly 
by good luck, stumbled on two of his friends in a half-maud'ia conditien, and at 
the expense of making himself nearly as bad as they were by repeated potations 
of heavy beer, he learnt that this suicide had been leading what is called a 
* double life,” and was, therefore, able to make a most acceptable story for thx 
strenuous modern organ which he represented. This is typical of the life as it 
is pictured here. The reporter sits, as it were, in a big room with his ear glued 
to the telephone-receiver, and must whisk himself hither and thither whenever 
there is a chance of probing a mystery. One cannot help asking whether it is 
altogether good—or is it even fair ?—that an unfortunate who gets into troubk 
should be subjected to the further vexation of having as much of his life exploited 
as a sharp young reporter is able to penetrate. One reflects as one reads the 
story that there must be something very unreal about the panegyric whicl 
Mr. Courlander pronounces upon the young man of the young century. Probably 
he regards the year 1865 or thereabouts as the Dark Ages. Yet then there was a 
new journalism which claimed to be exceedingly modern. Among its professors 
were men like Douglas Cook, the late Lord Salisbury, Frederick Greenwood, 
Sir Henry Maine, Lord Morley of Blackburn and others who would not now bx 
called obscure men. They were brilliant writers and not criminal investigators 
The Press with which they had to do was neither so well organised for the colle« 

tion of news, nor did it possess the facilities which we have to-day; but it was 
far and away the most brilliant in the history of English journalism, a fact which 
Mr. Courlander does not seem to appreciate. However, he writes a brisk story 
in lively journalese. His book might have been more than a passing curiosity 
if his writing had possessed a hinterland 


MILITARY ARCHITECTURE 
Military Architecture in England During the Middle Ages, by A. 
Hamilton Thompson. (Oxford University Press.) 
IT is nearly thirty years since E. T. Clark published ‘“ Mediwval Military 
Architecture,” and the time was ripe for a restatement of the story. Mr. 
Hamilton Thompson had the advantage of collating the large amount of material 
that has since been contributed to the elucidation of difficult points, and has 
demolished some fallacies that have been current. His book covers a larg 
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field, from the earthworks of the pre-Roman Briton to the fortified dwelling- 
house of the sixteenth century, and the development is clearly traced. A 
valuable bibliography is given, but we could wish that the author had been 
more liberal with plans of typical castles. He gives just enough to whet the 
appetite. In other respects the took could scarcely be bettered as a concise 
survey of a difficult and complex subject. 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town, by Stephen Leacock (The 
Bodley Head.) 
THE Little Town is Mariposa. Mr. Leacock remarks that the reader, if he 
knows Canada at all, will probably be acquainted with a dozen towns like 
Mariposa. Possibly he is right, but it needs an eye like that of the author of 
these sketches to note the nice points of resemblance that make the dozen 
as one. Fortunately for the reader, he has not kept his lively impressions to 
himself; witty, whimsical, occasionally, perhaps, just a little too keen-sighted 
in his search for the ulterior motive, he digs for and turns up one human treasure 
after another. There is Mr. Smith, proprietor of Smith’s Hotel, who, his licence 
in jeopardy through his selling liquors after hours, finesses his position by 
starting a “caff’’ on a philanthropic tariff of twenty-five cents. a meal—you 
could come in and eat all they had in the “ caff” for a quarter; Jefferson 
Thorpe, the barber, whose dabblings in speculation, after inciting kindred spirits 
to emulation, brought him and them to disaster ; and Dean Drone, who thought 
to lift the debt of Mariposa Church by allowing Henry Mullins, the banker, to 
start a Whirlwind Campaign to that end. Informed by a droll humour, quite 
unforced, Mr. Leacock reviews his little community for the sport of the thing, 
and the result is a natural and delightful piece of work. 
The Street Called Straight, by the author of “ The Inner Shrine.” 
(Methuen.) 
rHERE is some able presentation of a problem of conscience in this novel ; 
but the reader’s sympathies are not greatly engaged with the chief actor in th« 
drama. Henry Guion, a somewhat weak and vacillating individual of con 
siderable standing and wealth in Boston, finds himself, on the eve of his daughter's 
marriage with Rupert Ashley, a young Englishman, face to face with ruin and 
exposure. His position is not a creditable one, and he attempts to retrieve the 
false step with the help of a former admirer of Olivia’s, to find himself met by 
her decided opposition. In the confusion of forces that ensues, the tempera- 
mental developments of father and daughter, under this change of fortune, 
are most subtly and closely analysed. With these the authoress has concerned 
herself to too great purpose, and the action of the story suffers in consequence 
Still, it is a novel of considerable attraction, written with distinction of styl 
and concerned with a group of characters carefully and neatly drawn 
The Voice of Bethia, by Thomas Cobb. (Mills and Boon.) 
MR. THOMAS COBB is one of those writers with a light touch and a buoyant 
manner, whose novels, though slight in plot and treatment, have a fascination 
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that many a more serious author does not exercise. The Votce of Bethia is a case 
in point; the story is simple enough, perhaps even a little time-worn, being 
concerned with the complications that ensue on the engagement of Bethia 
Sevening as reader and amanuensis to Jeffery Marrable, a middle-aged sports 
man, who has, through an accident, lost his sight. Bethia is a young woman 
of tact and enterprise, as witness the diplomatic means by which she sets out 
to make a new man of Marrable, and, having done so, forthwith attaches her 
affections and fortunes to his. There is a third person in the background wh« 
also calls for management; but Bethia, whose charm is her extreme but 
engaging sensiblencss, is equal to the occasion, and for him there is consolation 
A refreshing and enjoyable novel 


The Big Fish, by H. B. Marriott Watson Methuen.) 
“* THE BIG FISH ”’ is a stirring novel of adventure concerned with the searc! 
of one Jack Poindexter and his friend, Dick Cassilis, for lost treasure The pair, 
with time heavy on their hands, fall into the company of Houston, a villain caught 
in the act of attempting a burglarious entry into Poindexter’s bungalow, and are 
persuaded to cast in their lot with him in an expedition into the mountains of 
Peru. Not altogether trusting their man, they yet determine to accompany him 
and share in the discovery of, and profits from, “the big fish,”’ or treasur« 
Houston is a most excellent villain, but he meets his match in Werner, a fellow 
seeker and former associate whom he has scurvily deceived. This Werner and 
his gang follow up Houston and his two adventurous companions, and almost 
immediately the ruffians are tripping each other up. The action becomes 
distinctly primitive, civilisation is doffed and the crude passions emerge. When 
Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson has finished with his pair of scoundrels there, is 
little enough to choose between them, and their violent end is entirely in sympathy 
with the demands of poetic justice This is an excellent tale which should 
delight all those who can appreciate a good rousing story of adventure allied to 
bold character-drawing. 

[A LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 8* 


ENGLAND ov. ' 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


NDER the circumstances no one would have been 
surprised if the final Test Match between England and 

South Africa had not been brought to a finish, as every 

morning the weather forecast seemed to get gloomicr 

and gloomier. As it happened, however, the match 

concluded early on Tuesday, England winning by ten wickets 
The averages must have prepared students of the game for this 
result. Taking them up to the end of last week, that of Mr. C. B 
Fry, who topped the English list, was 60°62 while Mr. W 
Bardsley, who occupied a similar position in the Australian 








A NARROW ESCAPE FOR HOBBS. 
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have made him 
top of the 
placed 
batsmen and 
reflect 


list, was credited with 49°91 That would only 
fifth in the English list Mr. A. D. Nourse 
South African list 34°85 only 
him twenty-second among the 
third in the 
with 
moment of the three competing teams 


Was 


with which would have 
English 
probably 
strength at the 


At any rate, the bowler’s 


leading 
These 


relative 


Australian team figures 


considerable accuracy the present 


test comes out very close to the batting, except that, judged by the 


averages, the Africans were better with the bat than the ball. The 
match played during the present week went all one way. On 
Monday, the South Africans, playing on a very difficult wicket, 


were only able to compile a total of 95 
Barnes and Mr 
a fine achievement under the conditions 


They could not stand up 


iwainst the bowling of Foster To this England 


replied with 176 It was 
the largest score made by 
Hobbs was the 
total and played splendidly for them, keeping up a strong defence, 
but 


resolution It 


any first-class team in England on that 


day hero of the innings He scored 68 out of the 


hitting every ball that could be hit with promptitude and 


was a fine display of batting under advers« 


conditions 
Nobody else in the team, ex ept Mi Spooner and |. W. Hearne, 


of whom the former made 26 and the latter 20, could do anything 
morning it that South Africa 
to make fight for it; nor can this be 


as Barnes was in his verv best form and on the wicket 


On Tuesday soon became evident 


was not going much of a 


wondered at, 
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practically unplayable. The course of the game witnessed a series 


of mishaps to the visiting team. Before a run had been scored, 
rancred was stumped by Smith, Woolley being the bowler. At 10, 
Taylor and Stricker were dismissed by Barnes with consecutiv: 
Faulkner made a better stand ; the 


former ultimately carried out his bat for 35, but the other wickets 


balls. Nourse and indeed, 


fell easily. Llewellyn did not score, White only made a single, 
Beaumont was out for 6, and Pegler was bowled for nothing. Thus, 
as has been said, the English team won very easily ; nor was it 

In every 
Our 
batsmen put up a better defence, and the bowling of Barnes was 
beheld it. Of 


allowance must be made for the South Africans on account of the 


possible to deny that victory went to the better players. 
department of the game the home side was the stronger. 
who considerable 


the admiration of all course, 


character of the season. They have not had the experience of 
English players on sticky wickets, but when the most liberal dis- 
count has been taken off, it still remains evident that they are not 
a strong combination. 
against the best of the English counties. 


They have not been able to hold their owa 
We can only wish them 
better luck on another occasion. Their visit to this country has 
been very interesting, and no doubt they will carry back to South 
\frica an experience of cricket of which they will take full advantage 
before the occurrence of another Imperial tournament. They have 
in the past shown plenty of pluck and adaptability, and it may be 
expected that in the future their form will tend to improve. 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horact 


PUTTING ON SLOPING GREENS. 

7 LAY to leave yourself the up-hill putt.” That is 
the advice always given to the man who has to putt 
on a sloping green, and I am not sure that it has not 
been the cause of the shedding of more tears than 
any other piece of advice ever conveyed in so few 

words to the golfer, and yet it is, if only it be accepted with 

reason, and in the right spirit, such purely excellent advice ! 

Phat is the insidiousness of it. No one can dispute for a minute 

that it is easier to hole a putt up hill than down, perhaps easier 

to hole an up-hill putt of three yards than a down-hill one 
of a yard and a-half. But then it is necessary—and this 
is a point that it is essential to notice--that the putt 
shall be a straight up-hill one; it is necessary, that is to 
say, if the putt is to be easy. If you are going to leave your- 
self a putt a little out of the straight, so that you have to come 
up to the hole on a curve, you are then leaving yourself not 
an easy putt at all; scarcely at all easier than a down-hill 
putt with a like curve. On inland courses of the pastoral 
species, putting greens are naturally flat, and on some of the 
courses where Nature has not made flat the 
constructor’s labour has been mis- 

directed towards flattening them, and 

the result is that those plavers, and 

there are a good many of them, whose 

education has been confined to putting 

greens of that kind are very much at a 

loss when they come to the sloping green. 

It is evident that the latter presents an 

entirely different problem, and a very 

much more complex one. On the flat , 

green the problem can be analysed into 4 

twosimple points: hitting the ballstraight 

and hitting it with strength sufficient to 

take it not more than a yard past the 

hole. It may be fairly stated thus, 

for if the ball rest a yard past the hole 

on the flat greens it is virtually dead, 

and if it be hit dead straight and hard enough to take it just this 

yard past, it is very likely, if it hits the hole, to stay init. But 
imagine what happens on a sloping green if you hit with such 
energy as this. As the ball gathers pace on the down grade, 
it is hkely to finish, if hit with a force that would take it a yard 
past were the green flat, not one, but very likely five yards 
past the hole. If the ball is to finish near the hole at all, it must 
come dropping down to it, losing strength foot by foot and inch 
by inch until you hardly know, at the end, whether it is about 
to come to rest above the hole or to go on trickling a foot or two 
past it. All this amounts to saying that the putting on the 
sloping green is a very much more delicate operation ; there 
is a very nice adjustment required of the force to suit the direc- 
tion according to the gradient. In a short putt the slope will 


vereens, course 
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affect the ball very much more than in a long putt, because the 
ball will be travelling much more slowly all the time after it 
leaves the club, and in a long putt the slope will begin to affect 
the direction of the ball’s travel very much more acutely towards 
the finish, when the initial velocity of the hit is being lost, 
than when the ball first starts away from the club. The more 
gently you hit the ball, then, the more allowance you must make 
for the curve, and therefore much more allowance must be made 
on a green which is keen and bare—because the ball, on such 
a green, may travel all the distance that you require it to go, 
although it is hit gently and is moving at a slow pace all the 
while. If you will go out, on a dewy morning, while the drops are 
still hanging, like diamonds, on every grass blade, and will 
putt on a sloping green before the green-keeper has been round 
with his broom to sweep those damp diamonds off, you will then 
be able to see exactly the line which your ball takes. I am 
supposing you, for the purposes of this essav, to be putting 


across the slope. Of course, if you 

happen to be directly below the 

a hole for your long putt, then, very 

h, likely, the counsel to leave yourself the 

a up-hill putt for the final holing out one 
is sound, because, as you hit straight 


up the hill towards the hole, you ought 

oO to be able to make pretty sure of leaving 
My yourself with a straight putt for the 

next, and in that case you ought to 

make pretty sure of holing that next 

putt. Even in this instance, however, 

it is to be remembered that if vou are up 

to the hole, and are straight, you always 

have a chance of being in, whereas you 


ILLUSTRATE PUTTING obviously have no chance at all of being 

ON SLOPING GREEN. in the hole if you do not reach it. Still, 
H—Hoie when the putt is as aforesaid, the straight up-hill putt 

Hole when the putt is of three yards is often preferable to 

the straight down-hill one of a 

yard and a-half—that is not to be 

forgotten. But it is not often thus that you find yoursel! 
putting straight up hill with the approach putt. Much 


more often it is an affair of across the slope, so that this 
is the stroke that is much more worth studying; and if you 
will now look at the line which your moving ball has drawn 
through the dewdrops you will find that it approximates 
to the form of a _ pot-hook in a child’s copy-book. The 
direction of the ball’s course may be indicated by the accom 
panying diagram, in which P is the place from which the putter 
starts the ball (it will be understood that the putt is somewhat 
up and somewhat across the hill) and A is the place at which 
the ball comes to rest. That is approximately the line which 
it should take. Of course, the exact curve must depend on 
the pace of the ground, the length of the grass—where the green 
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is very keen the ball will come back at the end a good deal 
more—and you always may remember, as you look at the line 
which the ball has traced through the dewdrops, that this line 
would have been a good deal more curved, especially towards 
the end, had the dewdrops 
not been there. The wet on the 
vrass-blades, holding the ball, 
prevents it from following the 
vradient as it would when the 
green is dry. But we will sup- . 
pose that the ball has taken the ; ® 
line indicated by the letters P, 
B, A and by the line drawn 
between them. Now it may be 
said in the first place that just 
as the tendency of every man 
in every putt is to be short of 
the hole, so it is also the ten- 
dency of every man in a curving 
putt to be below rather than 
above the hole. It is all part of 
the same natural and ingrained 
timidity of mankind. One learns 
this by practice in putting on 
ereens like those at Eastbourne, 
which are, in many cases, on a 
long, slow slope, so long and so 
slow as to escape observation. 
The man who is not familiar 
with them nearly always fails 
to make the allowance that he 
ought to make for the gradient. 
If you putt above the hole, 
what happens as the ball gets 
tired, as we say—as it loses 
the initial strength given by 
the club—is that it curves 
round in such a way as to 
embrace the hole in the crook 
of the curve, as is shown if 
we suppose the hole to be at 
the point indicated by the letter 
H and by the circle. If, on 
the other hand, you putt below 
the hole, the curve which the 
ball is describing as it loses its THE SECRETARY OF 
way takes it further and further 

away from the hole all the time. This is seen by a look at the 
diagram and by supposing the hole to be at Hr and to be 
represented by the circle beside that letter instead of at H. 
In this case your putt has sent the ball below the hole ; 
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and see the result! Take the two points B and A on the 
line of the putt. You will see that during the whole 
course of the ball’s travel between these two points it is 
never very far away from the hole, if you have putted above 
it, never appreciably farthe1 
away than at the point at 
which it is nearest. The hole, 
in fact, in this case, is like the 
centre of a semi-circle described 
about it by the ball’s move- 
ment, and is therefore equidis 
tant from each point of the 
semi-circle. But take the othe 
case, of the hole being above 
the line of the putt. Here the 
ball is only as near to the hole 
at one single point of its travel 
as it was in the whole length 
of its journey from B to A 
when the hole was below the 
line of putt. Had the ball 
come to rest anywhere between 
B and A it would have been 
practically dead when the putt 
was played above the _ hole. 
There is only one point at 
which it could come to rest to 
be equally dead when the ball 
was played below the hole. 
This is a_ consideration 
which surely ought to modify 
severely the acceptance of that 
counsel to ‘‘ leave yourself the 
up-hill putt.” If you could rely 
on leaving yourself the straight 
up-hill putt, it would be very 
sound counsel, as has been seen ; 
but no man can depend on this, 
and the curving, slightly up 
hill putt is hardly at all more 
easy of accomplishment than 
the curving down-hill putt. 
Certainly its greater ease is 
not worth as much as greatet 
nearness to the hole. Phat 


STATE FOR WAR PUTTING is the position more worth 


trying for, and it is much more 
easily to be attained by the putt that goes above the hole, 
encircling the hole in the crook of its tail as the ball loses its 
way, than by putting below, in the generally vain hope ol 
leaving vourself a putt straight up the hill. fs. ts. Fe 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MORE ABOUT BUFFALO TRAILS. 
{To tHe Eprror or “ Country Luire.”’] 
Sir,—In the issue for August 3rd I read, with the greatest interest, a ietter 
dealing with buffalo trails in the North-West of the United States 
I think that the writer of the letter, Miss Fox Smith, must have 
had her experience in the North-West, as in the South-West, where I 
began life as a cowboy, I never heard of the buffalo berry, and the word 
coulée is there replaced by the Mexican word “ arroya.”’ In 1882, 
when I first went out West, there was one small lot of buffalo (properly 
bison) in the district, which watered at a spring named after them. I saw my 
first and last buffalo, in a wild state, that year, as one of the * boys” lassoed 
a yearling and brought it into camp at Buffalo Spring. Our direct route from 
the ranch to Trinidad lay over the low hills through Buffalo Gap, where the 
trail was very well marked. The enormous herds which once roamed the eastern 
slopes of the Rockies have disappeared, with the exception of a few in captivity 
and the small herd confined in the National Park, Colorado. Like prehistori 
footprints in sandstone, all that remain as a memento of these creatures art 
the trails which stretch away to the horizon and the “ wallows”’ in which they 
indulged in the luxury of a mud bath. Each animal used its own wallow, and 


” 


these are now visible in countless numbers as a depression, greener than the 
surrounding country, about 2ft. deep by 6ft. wide. The buffalo wintered in the 
South, and at the first signs of spring took the trail for the North, still con- 
tinuing their journey without swerving, even in the teeth of a blizzard ; whereas 
the range cattle, which have succeeded them, invariably drift before a storm 
The animals were butchered wholesale for their hides, and old buffalo-hunters 
have assured me that, providing a man could get good cover on the leeward 
side of a herd, he could shoot them down as long as his ammunition lasted, as 
the others continued to graze undisturbed by the report of the rifle, although, 
if he showed himself, the survivors stampeded. The victims were skinned, 
packed in a waggon and hauled to the permanent camp, the carcases being 


left to be disposed of by coyotes, wolves and turkey buzzards At the present 
day both open prairie and buffalo have gone, and the plains are covered by the 
smail allotments of settlers, fenced in by barbed wire. Although this may be a 


good thing on account of the land supporting a larger human population than 





in days of yore, I confess that when I think of the change it is not altogether 


without a feeling of sadness and regret Henry H. Jounsront 


LOST PIGEONS 
{To tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—On about July 2oth two carrier pigeons flew into the house and refused to 
leave it hey seemed exhausted, and one had an injured pinion They were 
secured and caged, and the injured bird has now recovered. I have only now 
heard of the occurrence, and I write to you hoping that your paper may be the 


means of restoring them to their owners he first bird has on the right claw 
a red rubber band with “ B. 225 on it and a white metal band with ** N.ULHP 
12. H.S.M. 533°’ on it; on the left foot a white metal band with N.ULRLP 


No. 12. N.N. 4696." The second has a white metal band on each claw On 
the right is “ J.W. 65. N.U.R.P. 11; on the left, “* HP. 11. BLN.A. 959." The 
birds may be claimed by application to the Hon. C. Philipps, Lydstep Haven 


Penally, K.S.O., Pembrokeshire —Cotwyn Puitiprs 


BLACK-HEADED GULLS BREAKING SANDWICH TERNS’ EGGS, 


fo rue Epiror or “ Country Lire,”’] 

SIR, I read with interest your correspondent’s note on black-headed gull 
breaking and eating Sandwich terns’ eggs at Ravenglass Your correspondent 
mentions that it was nests near which the hiding-tent was placed which were 
so visited and robbed, and in doing so, does it not strike him or her (as the case 
may be) that the tent was the main cause of the acts of destruction, in that 
it frightened the parent Sandwich terns away and so left the eggs unprotected 

rhe nesting site in question has been visited by numbets of bird photographer 

this summer, and I noted that wherever such a tent had been pitched the 
majority, if not all, of the Sandwich terns’ eggs were so broken, and not the 
others, except in one case where some people had their lunch close to twe isolated 
nests and two gulls came and smashed a couple of eggs before their eyes, The 
destruction is due, I fear, mainly to the presence of these tents tending to keep 
the parents away, and also, but to a much lesser degree, to the enormous Increase 
of black-headed gulls The largest colony was, fortunately, not discovered 


by any of the numerous photographers who visited the gt vind, and there every 











egg hatched off, this fact, and also that of the eggs never having been destroyed 


in former years before the advent of hiding-tents in numbers, speaking for 
themselves. The Sandwich tern is well able to protect its eggs against the 
gulls under ordinary conditions, but will not face the tents with enough confi- 


dence to keep the constant watch over them which is necessary to ensure their 


protection such overwhelming odds. I very much regret having to 


make this charge against the bird photographers, with whom I have much 
in sympathy, but in the interests of a beautiful and somewhat rare species which 
has held its 
bound to reply thus to your « 


against 


own and multiplied at Ravenglass under careful protection, I feel 


orrespondent’s letter H. W. Rosinson, M.B.O.1 


4 LATE GOLDCREST 
To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.’ 
Sir,—I wonder if the following would be of interest: A goldcrest’s nest was 
seen this morning in a Hollington (Sussex) garden, about eight feet above: the 


ground, hanging under a bough The end of the 
bough was drawn down and the nest, naturally 
supposed to be empty, was taken Three young 
birds nearly fledged, were found in it. It was 
then fastened back in its place. rhe parent 
birds, a foot or two away, anxiously watching 
the operation, were afterwards seen to visit the 
nest several times, so it is hoped the young 


birds will live and thrive.—P. D 


HOW TO GET RID OF A ROOKERY 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Can any of your correspondents suggest a 
method of banishing rooks from an old-established 
where shooting or in- 


rookery poisoning 1s 


idmissibk ROOKERY 


AN INGENIOUS WATER - CARRIER 
[To tue Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—At a small farm in the middle of Dartmoor 
called Grenofen, the farmer who lives there has 
thought out and built, quite unaided, this 
erection It consists of a tiny water-wheel, which 
causes the water to run into a succession of half 
pint enamel mugs, fastened at intervals on to a 
chain (made of old bicycle chains) These mugs 


empty themselves into a small box or reservoir at 
the top of the ladder-like erection, and the 
flows thence through a pipe into a 
barrel just by the door M. F.H 
OLD-WORLD 
SAVED 

* COUNTRY 


water 


THE 


huge water- 


GUILDFORD'S COTTAGES 


To EDITOR LIFE 


rhe sixteenth century cottages which occupy 


THE OF 
SIR, 
so commanding a position on the Farnham road, 
ifter several months of serious 
consideration, destruction. It 
will be recalled that towards the end of last year a 
letter Mr. Thackeray 


Country Lire, in which he 


Guildford, have, 
been saved from 
Turner appeared in 
to the 
council, 


the 


from 
drew attention 
the local 
agreement 


cheme of road widening which 


acting in accordance with an with 


Surrey County Council, proposed to undertake, 
which would have the effect of sweeping into 
oblivion these relics of a past age The sequel 
to the letter was tittle short of remarkable An 
influential number of gentlemen at once protested 
against the proposal, and leading antiquarians 
and archwologists familiar with the old-world 


charm of the buildings penned equally strong letters 
to the London local and appealed to 
the authorities to drop their intention or adopt an 


and Press, 


alternative scheme The arguments contained 
in the correspondence, and photographs which 
appeared in Country Lire dealing with the 
matter, were laid before the governing bodies, 


and the direct upshot of the wave of protest was 


a conference between the county and borough 
authorities with a view of considering the pros and 
cons The result—which is entirely satisfactory 

has been announced this week The County 
Council on Thursday decided to relieve the AN ADAPTATION OF 
Borough Council from their obligation to carry 
out the improvement at this point provided they will undertake to widen 
a dangerous corner in High Street at Guildford, the urgent neeu for which 
has been accentuated by the enormous increase of through traffic, as this is 


also the main Portsmouth road rhis scheme will involve an outlay of over 
ten thousand pounds ; but the County Council and Road Board have each under- 
taken to contribute three thousand pounds towards the cost At a meeting of 
the the 
scheme will thus be 
the town ; but it has to be borne in mind that the cottages are private property, 


and that there is nothing to prevent the owners from doing what they like with 


Town Council on Tuesday offer was accepted, and the Farnham road 


abandoned This has caused a good deal of satisfaction in 


them. At the time of the agitation it was suggested that the various societies 
interested should, in the event of the cottages being saved, secure the property 

nation; but far 
the part of the local 
mulcted in 
the 


and preserve the old buildings for the benefit of the so 


nothing has been done [here is no intention on 


authorities to purchase them, the council having already been 


costs amounting to four hundred and fifty pounds as a result of early 


negotiations.—W. A. S. 
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FASCIATED FOXGLOVE 


To tHe Epiror oF “ Counrry Lire.”’} 


Sir,—A friend of mine, having seen the above in my garden, recently sent me 
an interesting editorial note in Country Lirr of July 2cth. Twenty-five years 
ago I met with these beautiful flowers in a friend’s garden, and in due time was 
given some seed. Since then I have had any quantity every year; but in 
another part of the garden where the ordinary foxglove grows I have neve: 
seen, in thirty-two years, any approach to “ fasciation.” I have frequently 
given seed away, and it always grows true. Can this reasonably be called a 
freak, as I have frequently seen it designated ?—Nortnuwo xp. 


[It is well known that the remarkable foxgloves having a very large bell- 
shaped terminal flower will come true from seed; in fact, leading nurserymen 
offer seed in their catalogues under the name Monstrosa or Campanula-flowered 
As the flowers come true from seed, they cannot be termed “ freaks” in the 
usual the term. This term is, 
however, ambiguous, and is rightly falling into 
disuse, as it simply serves to hide our ignorance 
of a cause, or causes, so far imperfectly under- 
stood.—Ev.]} 


acceptance of 


VAGRANT SEEDLINGS IN CORNWALL 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’] 
S1r,—Five or six plants of the Amsinckia angusti- 
a native of Chili—were found in the orchard 
at Ightham Mote in May on that part of it where 
fowls had been fed. This plant had once before 
been reported from Cornwall, and the week after 
it was found at Ightham Mote, Captain Fulton 
reported it from Sevenoaks. Professor Holmes 
says, “Its occurrence appears to depend on the 
It seems that the 
siftings of wheat, which were formerly regarded as 
a waste product, have of late years been turned to 
account by mixing them with the corn used as 
chicken Either the fowls overlook 
seeds, not eat them and 
Another rare plant was some years ago found in 
the Mote woods, the Nonnea picta, never before 
found this side of the Caucasus. It flowered for 


two years and then disappeared.—P. C. C. F. 


folia 





grain given to feed fowls. 


food. some 


or do these grow.” 


WHEEL. THE ADVANTAGES OF TASMANIA. 
[To tHE Epitor oF Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—I should like to tell my fellow country 


people through your columns of the beauties and 
advantages of with unsurpassed 
climate, which varies little throughout the year, 
and its beautiful woods. It is the Garden Spot 
of the World, and the finest of Health Resorts. How 
many there are who would seek 
only knew ot the grand opportunities open to 
I have travelled in Canada, the United 


Tasmania, its 


its shores if they 


them ! 


States of America, France, India, Ceylon and 
Australia, but Tasmania beats them all. Many 
Australians describe this country as Great Britain’s 
Switzerland; they had no idea that such a 
beautiful climate existed, and return to their 
homes with the full intention of making this their 
holiday resort Indeed, many have left their 
country and taken up their residence here. I 


visited Tasmania some years ago, and after travel- 
ling widely, I returned two years since to make it 
my permanent home. The whole 
panorama, and full of all kinds of possibilities 
It would prove a good investment for parents 
either to bring their families or send their young 
people out here 


country Is a 


Commercial houses are prosper- 


ous, also all kinds of farming, orcharding, 
market - gardening and poultry - raising Any 
young Englishman with the grit of a man 


in him who is willing to work and learn will soon 
find himself in a position to start 
account free and useful life. I 
sure if the English people knew what a desirable 
country this is, many of them would take the 
earliest opportunity to avail of the 
benefits to be secured. I always feel that we, the 
British people, should do all we can, individually, to 
get our Colonies inhabited by British people ; we should use our best endeavours 
I notice that the people 
of other nations are ready and anxious to migrate to our Colonies, and they do 
well. Often there certain 
parents when they consider the suggestion that they should send some of the 
young folks to the Colonies; they reply, “ 
should like to impress those parents’ minds with the fact that they little know 
the joy the young folks would feel with the freedom and welcome they would 
find awaiting them in a growing colony, 


on his own 


and live a am 


themselves 


DREDGER PRINCIPLE. 


to be of that oneness that will make the Empire strong 


seems to be a amount of nervousness shown by 


we should miss them so much.” | 


and who would realise in a few years 
the great advantages they had gained by their individual efforts, and how they 
would delight their parents by periodically sending them an account of their 
progress. I am of opinion it would end by whole families moving to the Colonies, 
I trust there may be some who will benefit by this 
Should anyone desire to ask any questions, I shall b« 


especially to Tasmania 
little bit of information 
pleased to do my best in answering them if they will send me a properly stamped 
and addressed envelope. Thanking you in anticipation,—G. Brapsuaw, Great 


Bay, North Bruni, Hobart, Tasmania 
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THE SOLITARY WASP. 

To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’] 

Sir,—It has been suggested to me to ask you for an explanation of the following 
yecurrence. One morning early, a week ago, I noticed an insect fly in at the 
window. It was like a wasp, but thinner and with the dark stripes wider than 
the yellow. Under its body was a green caterpillar. For a few moments I 
st sight of it, but then saw it coming out of the keyhole of a drawer without 
the caterpillar. Upon inspection I found the keyhole nearly stopped up with 
dry mud. I then took the lock off and found no fewer than fifty-six green 
caterpillars of all sizes, some quite small, two of them about an inch long and very 
fat and clear-looking, so that I could nearly see through them. A short time 
ifterwards the insect returned with another caterpillar. I tried to catch it, 
yut failed, and it got out of the window. I should be very glad if you can explain 
this. —EILeEN ADAMS. 

[The insect referred to is one of the solitary wasps of the genus Odynerus 
They are slender, black wasps, with very narrow yellow rings round the body 
They make mud nests in banks, walls, keyholes, etc. They make a provision 
f fresh food for their larve by storing up caterpillars, which they sting enough 
to paralyse but not to kill them. When enough of these disabled caterpillars 
ave been put into a cell the female wasp lays an egg on them and closes up the 
ell. The larva hatches out and feeds on these fresh caterpillars.—Eb. } 


THE NIGHTJAR’S NEST. 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country LIFEe.’’} 
31r,—I enclose you a photograph of a nightjar on its nest, which photograph 
vas sent me by Mr. H. King, a former student of this college. The photograph 
10ws Clearly how excellent is the protective marking of the bird as it lies on its 
yughly-made nest; for the nightjar does not build a proper nest, but simply 


rapes a hollow in the ground, in which it lays its two ellipse-shaped eggs. 

should like to add one very important note. It is a great pity that so 
iany of our gamekeepers are still under the false impression that the nightjar 
hould be remorselessly shot as “* vermin,” and this after it has been shown to be 
ne of the most harmless of birds. Its food is purely an insectivorous one, being 


iiefly composed of fernchaffers and dor-beetles. Wordsworth has referred 





NIGHTJAR ON ITS NEST. 


»it in his line, “ The busy dor-hawk chases the white moth with burring note,” 
ind it must be noted that the small, slender claws and mandibles of the nightjat 
ire quite inadequate to the task of tearing to pieces live feathered prey ; and 
gamekeepers entirely overlook the fact that while the innocent nightjar is abroad 
searching for moths, beetles and other night-flying insects, the young pheasants 

id partridges are brooded away under their respective mothers safe from all 
danger.—H. Vicror-Jones, Assistant Demonstrator in Zoology, University 
College, Bangor 


A WASP-FREE EXISTENCE 

{To tue Epiror or “ Country Luirt1 

Sirn,—Evidently last summer suited the wasps to perfection, and we are suffering 
rit this year. If we are so bothered with them in August, one wonders what 
is going to be like in September Already our mealtimes are spoilt ; bold, 
izzing wasps dispute our food with us, and our cooks hint they could tell us 
rry tales about their behaviour in the kitchen. We have lately learnt, however, 
at it is quite possible to make one’s own home an oasis in this wasp-ridden 
cesert, so that we can enjoy placid meals and not have to beat a hasty retreat 
t the coming of the sweets. People talk glibly about taking wasps’ nests : but, 
surely, if they carried it out satisfactorily they need not be worried with wasps 
) wasp travels very far from its nest, and if we get rid of those round about 

e house we shall only get a stray long-distance traveller just occasionally 
tlaving quite recently taken several nests round our house, and being envied 


t 


our neighbours for our untroubled waspless existence, has given us the idea 
it our experiences may interest readers. Everyone knows cyanide of potassium 
a cure for wasps, and many people go as far as soaking a piece of rag and putting 
in the mouth of the nest, and because they see a number of dead wasps lying 
ound the hole they conclude that the nest is destroyed. As a matter of fact, 
ey have done nothing but give themselves an undeserved glow of virtue, for even 
the wasps do not revive, they are such an infinitesimal part of the thousands 
habiting the nest, that their absence makes no Gifference at all, and the eggs 
all left to hatch out undisturbed. The method of effectually getting rid 
wasps’ nests is extremely simple, and one’s only excuse for discussing it at 
| must be that so few people seem to realise its efficiency and simplicity, or 


cre would not be so many grumblers at wasps. The first operation is to mix 
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some cyanide of potassium with water [hree pennyworth was bought of the 
local chemist, who suggested we should dissolve it in a pint of water. A _ piece 
of cotton-wool is soaked in this and inserted in the hole. A small syring i 
fountain-pen filler will do—squirts more of the cyanide on to the wool to keep 
it moist, and into the hole and round about it To avoid being stung a time 
should be chosen when there is a lull in the going in and out of the wasps. II 


we watch, we see 
that though the 
homing wasps 
steadily fly in, 
after a little 
while no more 
come out, and one 
is reminded of 
that dread door 
over which was 
written: ‘ Aban- 
don Hope all Ye 
who Enter Here.” 
After some time, 
say an hour or 
less, we can get to 
work to dig out 
the nest. Follow- 
ing the track of 
the hole, we first 
come _ to some 
material like grey 
paper, evidently 
1 kind of wrap- 
ping for the comb 
which soon 
appears, round 
and white and full 
of embryo wasps 
looking like fat 
white grubs. All 
around lie dead 
or unconscious 
wasps, and our 





next job is to 
burn them and 
the comb. It is 
absolutely futile to only put in the wedge of cyanide without digging out the 


MOISTENING THE COTTON 


nest, for we are leaving all those eggs to hatch out and be a plague to us this 
very summer. After a very little practice the holes to the nests are quite easy 
to find, and nest-hunting has become quite a sport with us. The first one was 
discovered under rather tragic conditions Iwo children were picking moss 
on the ground, and all at once we saw a small swarm of wasps, aid most of us 
got stung. On going back to the same place later we found a small hole close 


to where the moss was wrenched off the ground, so evidently one of the children 


had disturbed the nest. A little quiet observation will soon discover these 
unobtrusive-looking holes, and there is never any doubt about them because of 
the very evident wasp traffic A sunny bank is a favourite spot, and they are 
rather fond of building on to roots and stumps of old trees They are not always 
so easy to dig up as our first, which was quite near the hole; in fact, one was 
quite three feet away, and took a good deal of finding and digging before it could 
be discovered rhere is an idea about that it needs some courage to take a 
wasps’ nest, “ It’s best not to meddle with ’em,” say the country people ; but 


there is really no need for a wasp-destroyer to be a hero, for the cyanide doc 

all the meddling. Once get that inserted in the hole (it can be done with a long 
stick) and we just have to wait for it to do its work. We need not go near the 
hole until all is quiet. The buzzing traffic has all stopped, some dead-looking 
wasps lie round the hole and all we have to do is to dig up the nest and burn it 





DIGGING OUT THE COMB, 


One very soon gets quite used to quickly popping in the soaked cotton-wo | 
and it is good to remember that wasps have not the inte lligence of bees, and 
do not follow up a human enemy, neither will they all combine to punish him. 
We have taken seven wasps’ nests round about our own house, and the 
freedom from wasps which we are now enjoying has made our nest-taking we ll 


worth while.—CarIne CADBY. 
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THI KESTREL’S FOOD 


fo tHE EDITOR OF Co RY Lirt 
Su Last year | wrote you respecting an owl w was used by a gardenet 
for the pury f keeping small birds off a bed of strawberries, enclosing a photo 
‘raph of the owl performing its enforced sentry duty This vear a gamekeeper 





4 KESTREL’S NESI AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 


friend is using three young kestreis for the same purpose, only in this case they 


ire not tethered at all; but as they were taken from the nest when quite young, 


r ‘ 


and so are quite tame, they have full liberty of the garden, and will invariably 


come at their owner's call I am told they are especially good at keeping away 
small birds, such as sparrows and greenfinches, screaming and screaking when 
ever any such put in an appearance I enclose a photograph of one of these 


birds, which shows it perched on a spade handle in a characteristic pose 
rhere is a periodical controversy in the Press as to the usefulness or otherwis« 
of the kestrel, many loudly denouncing the bird as being guilty of taking 
innumerable game-birds during the nesting season. This season I kept a kestrel’s 
nest under special observation, and found that the young wete almost invariably 
fed on mice and voles during the middle and late part of the day, while in the 
early morning numerous young song-thrushes, not many days old, all being 
devoid of feathers, were brought to the nest Probably these had been obtained 
while their parents were away in the early morning seeking food themselves, 
else why were they not also brought later in the day? But the point I wish to 
emphasise is this—never once during all the time the young were in the nest was 
a young game-bird brought, although there were scores of partridges, both grey 
ind red-legged species, and pheasants were hatching off in the near vicinity ; 
in fact, one “* Frenchman ” was sitting in a tangled briar bush beneath the very 
tree in which the kestrel was nesting, and although I several times saw the 
latter descend to the ground 
ufter tit-bits which fell from 
the nest when the young wert 
feeding, vet never was the 
partridge disturbed Possibly 
the enclosed photograph of the 
young kestrels in their home 
may be of interest to your 
readers BenjJAMIN HANLEY 
With Mr. Hanley’s photo- 
rraphs we give another, which 
shows a kestrel’s nest in situ; 
it was taken by a keeper in 
Wooley Wood, Sheffield, the 
estate of the Duke of Nor 


AN UNAPPRECIATIVI 
FAMILY 
fo tHe Eprror 
Sir,—The other day I heard, 
for the first time the song t 
the red-backed shrike 1 was 
walking across a large common 
in Worcestershire, and heard, 
from a bramble bush about 
twenty vards away, what I 
thought for the moment was 
the song of a linnet I stopped, 
and, looking through my field 


glasses, saw a male red-backed 
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shrike sitting on the brambles with three young ones close to him 

m each side and the third perched just above It was the shr 
that was singing The sound was not low, but very sweet, a warbling 
strain in which at times I thought I detected the notes of the linnet, the son 
thrush, swallow, blackbird and perhaps others. Then the song would bre 
ff into a loud, confused chatter, not unlike a sparrow’s call The mandibk 
appeared only to move very little, but the throat swelled as the sounds 
produc ed The young birds sat watching him with what seeme d the most earn 
attention, and I could well have imagined that they were admiring their father 
voice had not one of them presently hopped along the spray and opened w 
its bill begging for food. Suddenly, in the midst of the song, the shrike fle 
off in pursuit of a blue-bottle, which he evidently caught, for next momer 
he appeared and fed the nearest of the three young birds. Then he return 
to his perch and recommenced his song. I was in full view, but neither he 1 
his brood seemed to feel the least alarm All this time the female did 1 
appear Perhaps she was tending the rest of the family in a hedge hard | 
I'his seemed the more likely because, after a time, one of the trio of young shr 
flew straight towards the hedge, crying loudly It was evidently not alarr 
for the father, after pausing a moment to catch his child’s flight, went on wit 
his song, quite unconcerned, though I m ved nearer in order to get a bett 
view When at 
last I went away, 
he was still pour- 
ing out that sweet 
warbling song, 
with his hungry 
offspring, one on 
either side, gaping 
at him with wide- 
opened bills, as 
though vainly 
urging him to 
stop singing and 
attend to their 
needs.— J. RuDGE 
HARDING 


THE CAPE 
GOOSEBERRY 
lo tHe Eprror. ] 
Sir,—The Cape 
geooseberry 
Physalis peru- 
viana edulis) is 
i fruit which is 
ot cultivated to 
nearly the extent 
that its excel- 
lence deserves 
The poisonous 
variety, with the 
brilliant scarlet 





fruit-pods, is 
grown a good 
deal in the YOUNG KESTREL. 

gardens of the 

North of England as a_ winter decoration It is an extremely 
ilof Yorkshire The edible vari 


is unfortunately less suited to our rigorous climate, and has to be protected | 


} 


perennial, and grows well in the stiff clay 


does well in a conservatory or gceenhouse, and requires little, if any, arti 
heat. Here in South Devon I have seen it very successfully grown in the nat 

earth of a greenhouse floor It is creeper-like in habit, and the pla 

I saw covered a part of the greenhouse wall, reaching to a_heig 
of eight o1 nine feet It fruits very freely, and my friend uses his Ca} 
gooseberries to make jam 

This jam is_ usually ilk 
tiparree jam, and is probab! 
one of the very best preser\ 
that it is possible to get. 

retired officer in Kashmir us¢ 
to make large quantities 

this jam when I was in tl 
country some years ago I} 
demand used always to exce¢ 
the supply, and we were nev 
able to lay in as large a st 
oft tiparree preserve is 

wanted. The fruit is al 
eatable raw, but as an wu 
cooked fruit it has no sp 

merits. A few ripe pods w 
supply all the seed that anyo 
can require. I brought ho 
two pods, and kept them 

a shelf in’ my _ conservato 
for a week to dry thorough! 
I then broke up the fr 
and separated the seeds, ar 
the two pods have produ 
two dozen or more str 

seedlings. The Cape goos 
berry grows in the Ne 
gherries, as well as in Kashm 
and I have found it grow! 
wild in the Southern Indi 


IN THE NEST Hills. —FLEUR-DE-LYS. 








